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WELFARE REFORM PROPOSALS 



TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, 

Consumer Relations, and Nutrition, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
1302, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Leon E. Panetta 
(chairman of the.subcommittefe) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Staggers, Glickman, Schuette, and 
Herger. 

Staff present: Glenda L. Temple, clerk; James A. Rotherham, 
Elizabeth Turner, Bernard Brenner, Anita R. Brown, and Lyni^ 
Gallagher. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LEON E. PANETTA, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Panetta. The Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, Con- 
sumer Relations and Nutrition is in session for the purpose of con- 
sidering the issue of welfare reform, particularly as it applies to 
food stamps. 

This -morning's hearing deals with what is probably the most in- 
tractable issue we confront in social programs, which is how to 
reform the welfare system. It has been an issue that I have seen 
not only as a legislative assistant to a United States Senator, but 
as an aide in the then-Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, as well as here in the CJongress. 

There is pretty universal agreement that regardless of where one 
is on the political npectrum, there are certain ultimate objectives 
that have to be achieved for a successful welfare system. 

What are these objectives? One, to ensure that those who can 
work have the skills and opportunity to work, and ultimately, to 
become self-sufficient. Two, to ensure that those who cannot work 
are given sufficient income to allow them and their children to live 
in dignity. 

Three, to provide nurturing and education so that the one-quar- 
ter of our Nation's children who spend part of their youth in pover- 
ty grow up to be contributing adults who do not perpetuate inter- 
generational welfare dependency. 

Four, to achieve these first three objectives without subjecting 
America's poor to a bureaucratic maze within a paper forest of dif^ 
ferent forms, applications, and requirements. 

(1) 
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Achieving these objectives is obviously not an easy task. We can 
enact the best training program the country has ever seen, as an 
example, but if the economy is so weak that jobs are not available 
for its graduates, the program simply will not work. 

No welfare system can prevent illegitimacy and the breakup of 
marriages, two of the factors which have played a significant role 
in creating the current welfare mess. How to encourage family sta 
bility is something we,, as a society, are only beginning to address. 
No institution in our society has easy solutions to this problem. 

Even though welfare reform will be difficult, we cannot afford to 
leave the yrelfare system alone. If we do nothing, we can never 
achieve a just and. humane society in which all Americans have an 
opportunity to contribute toward the common good. 

The House has already begun to reform one of the oldest Federal 
welfare programs. Aid to Families with Dependent Children. The 
bill, the Family Welfare Reform Act of 1987, H.R. 1720, now pend- 
ing before the full Ways and Means Committee, includes benefit re- 
forms, a new employment and training program, and steps to 
ensure that absent parents meet their moral and legal obligations 
to provide financial support for their children. 

But we cannot achieve true welfare reform if we simply reform 
one program, and that is why this subcommittee needs to know 
what changes in the Food Stamp Program are needed to ensure 
that we have an integrated welfare system. At a minimum, we 
need to ensure that in the name of welfare reform, we do not pro- 
liferate welfare or employment and training programs, nor do we 
want to increase program complexity. 

There are. several areas in which we are .particularly interested 
in receiving testimony this morning. The first area is employment 
and training. Thanks to the bipartis?.n cooperation and significant 
contributions of my ranking minority colleague. Bill Emerson, this 
subcommittee developed in the Food Security Act of 1985, an inno- 
vative employment arid training program which is now being im- 
plemented. 

This program gives the States the option to try varying ap- 
proaches for employment and training; it is a flexible approach 
that has been emulated in many of the employment and training 
proposals that the Congress is now considering. 

Last September, we had a hearing on the program. We received 
testimony that the funding levels might not be sufficient to give 
States the opportunity to try innovative approaches, which might 
be costly in the short-run without yielding significant long-run sav- 
ings. 

I personally find intriguing the approach suggested in H.R. 1720, 
which allows States the option to conduct intensive training pro- 
grams, while requiring States to share the cost of those programs. 

Another issue of interest is whether we can develop performance 
standards for employment and training programs, which measure 
success in terms of job placement, not simply participation in train- 
ing. 

A second area of concern is to ensure that we coordinate and 
simplify welfare programs. At an absolute minimum, we need one- 
stop service for welfare recipients, something that both Bill Emer- 
son and I advocate. 
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We should also have a common application form for food stamps 
and AFDC, or the Family Support Plan, as it would become under 
H;R. 1720. 

We should also have coordinated benefit structures to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. H.R. 1720, as approved by the Public Assist- 
ance Subcommittee, would establish a commission with congres- 
sional. State, public and executive branch representation to at- 
tempt to come up with suggestion to coordinate policies between 
food stamp and the new Family Support.Program. 

I am pleased that the congressional input which I recommended 
last month in testimony, by the subcommittee, was adopted. Frank- 
ly, I do not think that we should simply punt the issue to a com- 
mission. We owe it to those who administer these programs, and to 
those who run a bureaucratic obstacle coui^e, to get beneflts for 
people, to make a downpayment this year on simplification and 
better program coordination. 

I think we also need to ensure that we consider alternatives to 
the current welfare system. For that reason, I am pleased that we 
will be hearing testimony this morning about an innovative ap- 
proach that has been developed by Washington State. At the same 
time, I oppose simply funding a few demonstration projects and 
taking no action on welfare reform, itself. 

We have been studying, experimenting and funding demonstra- 
tion projects in welfare and employment and training for more 
than two decades. I should h^pe that we have learned something 
by now. 

Finally, we want to ensure that benefits are adequate. I have re- 
peatedly gone on record that we need an increase in the basic food 
stamp benefit. This was proposed in the hunger relief bill, which 
was introduced last year, and I intend to introduce the same legis- 
lation in the near future. 

Frankly, my frustration about welfare reform and the compre- 
hensive agenda for nutrition program improvements, which will be 
included in the Hunger Relief Act, reflects the fact that we cannot 
deliver on real benefit reforms that are needed until we get our 
fiscal house iii order. 

Our dilemma, however, is that we cannot afford not to act with 
regard to this whole issue of welfare reform because the cost of lost 
human potential and blighted lives is so huge. 

So for that reason, we will proceed with hearing testimony with 
regard to element of welfare reform. I think we have to be careful 
not to raise a great deal of hope, that somehow welfare reform will 
be dramatically comprehensive, mainly because any kind of wel- 
fare reform is going to involve costs, and that is very difficult in 
the kind of fiscal situation that we now face. 

On the other hand, I think there are steps that can be taken. I 
think welfare reform is basically going to be an incremental proc- 
ess, and that is not all bad. There are good things that are in the 
welfare system today that we ought to recognize and try to main- 
tain. But the changes that do need to be made, whether it is on 
simplification or job training, or job placement, are the areas that I 
think we can and must address in this session of the Congress. 

I look forward to the testimony that is going to be offered today, 
because we will be participating in that process on the House side. 
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Mr. Staggers. 

Mr. Staggers. I have no opening statement, Mr. Chairman, but I 
do look forward to the hearing and I thank you for your leadership 
on this issue. 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Schuette. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BILL SCHUETTE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Schuette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased that you 
have convened our subcommittee today. I know that the House, as 
a whole, will be debating and assessing various welfare reform pro- 
posals, be it H.R. 1720, or a different version, H.R. 1985. I think it 
is appropriate that within our jurisdiction, that we, indeed, assess 
this issue— possibly those two bills— but certainly our focus which 
you have outlined in great detail is an appropriate one. I just want 
to say that I tliink it is a wise and correct decision that you have 
made in calling this hearing today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Panetta. Our first witness today will be the Honorable John 
Bode, who is Assistant Secretary for Food and Consumer Services 
at USDA. John is the Department of Agriculture representative on 
the Domestic Council who deliberated the welfare reform issue last 
year. 

We welcome you here, and look forward to your testimony, and 
as always, you may submit your testimony for the record, and 
without objection, it will be incorporated in the record, and you can 
either read it or summarize it, as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN BODE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FOOD 
AND CONSUMER SERVICES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ACCOMPANIED BY ANNA KONDRATAS, ACTING ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 

Mr. Bode. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will summarize my testi- 
mony. I am pleased to be joined today by Anna Kondratas, the 
Acting Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service. And, of 
course, we appreciate the opportunity to testify before this subcom- 
mittee on this yeryimportaiit subject. 

Just over a year ago, in the State of the Union Address, Presi- 
dent Reagan called for an evaluation of our Nation's welfare 
system. In response, he received a report entitled, "Up from De- 
pendency." Those familiar with public assistance have not been 
surprised by its conclusions. 

The welfare system is large; over $132 billion in Federal and 
State monies were spent in 1985 to provide at least some benefits 
to more than 52 million Americans. The system is incredibly com- 
plex. 

There are over 50 major Federal welfare programs directed by 
eight mggor Federal departments and administered through numer- 
ous agencies in the States and Territories. Clearly, this system 
needs to be overhauled. 

While there is consensus on the direction of reform, there are 
many issues for which there is no agreement. Furthermore, when 
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it comes to restructuring our welfare system, current research does 
not tell us what will work and will not on a systemwide basis. 

President Reagan has transmitted to Congress a proposed invita- 
tion for each of the States to restructure and improve our Nation's 
welfare system. It has been introduced as the Low-Income Opportu- 
nity Improvement Act of 1987, H.R. 1288. 

Under this proposal. States would file for waiver authority to es- 
tablish demonstration projects to test promising ideas for realign- 
ment of today's patchwork of programs. Each demonstration would 
receive the same Federal and required State funding as the pro- 
gram it supercedes. The States filing would make clear exactly 
what the State intends to do. 

Along with other specifics of the scope of the demonstration, the 
filing must describe the evaluation efforts the State plans to under- 
take. Of course, at the end of each demonstration, we intend to 
have acceptable evidence as t^ whether the demonstration succeed- 
ed in its objectives or not. 

In this way, the entire welfare system, rather than just a few 
programs, can be examined and improved. 

Mr. Chairman, the States need a single place in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bring their reform ideas, so we propose an Interagency 
Low-Income Opportunity Board. It would certify appropriate State 
filings, oversee the demonstration projects and report regularly to 
Congress. 

Of course, the Board would take care that the rights of low- 
income people are protected, and that the needs of low-income 
people are met. The Board would be c imposed of its chairman, who 
would be appointed by the President, and the representatives of 
the Departments with responsibility for the Federal programs that 
are affected. 

The proposal does not prevent us from improving present welfare 
programs. The administration has sent to Congress some of our 
ideas along these lines. However, incremental improvement should 
not distract us from exploring a fundamental realignment of our 
welfare system. 

These demonstrations would result in more low-income families 
achieving self-sufficiency. They would show us how to target the 
taxpayers' dollars better to those in need, to encourage employ- 
ment, and to increase individual choice. 

We appreciate the committee's interest in our proposal and look 
forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bode appears at the conclusion 
of the heanng.] 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Bode, could you give us the position of the ad- 
ministration with regard to H.R. 1720? 

Mr. Bode. Mr. Chairman, we are opposed to H.R. 1720. Since that 
legislation directs itself to the AFDC Program and other matters 
under the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Committee and ad- 
ministered by Health and Human Services, I am not prepared to 
testify on it in great detail. I can tell you that the administration is 
strongly opposed to it 

I consulted my colleagues, and with their assistance, included 
some general statements about that legislation in my testimony, 
since you inquired about it. 
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Mr. Panetta. Well, let me ask you with regard to the employ- 
ment and training area, do you have any suggestions for improving 
the employment and training section that was added to the Food 
Security Act 2 years ago? 

What is your sense about what can be done to improve the em- 
ployment and training? 

Mr. Bode. Mr. Chairman, we just received plans from each State 
and have approved the first 6 months of operation start-up plans 
for employment and training programs. I think, with a few excep- 
tions, that is going pretty well. 

We are very much in a start-up phase. I think the most appropri- 
ate course of action for us in the Food Stamp Program is to contin- 
ue to pursue the employment and training program that you and 
others worked very hard to put into place, and is now beginning to 
work, rather than to revise it before it is really in operation. 

I believe that program is structured so that whatever happens 
with AFDC, it will fall into place alongside AFDC employment and 
training activities, and will work in a supportive fashion. 

Mr. Panetta. Have all the States now submitted their plans 
under this proposal? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; they have. All of them are now approved for 
the first 6 months of operation. 

Mr. Panetta. You haven't had a chance to observe those plans 
going into effect? 

Mr. Bode. No, sir. 

Mr. Panetta. Just begun? 

Mr. Bode. Just starting up. 

Mr. Panetta. Again, part of the problem is going to be adequate 
funding for any kind of job training program. Do you have any re- 
action to the idea of cost sharing by the States on any kind of em- 
ployment and training program? 

Mr. Bode. Once again, I go back to our commitment to try to 
work withm the guidelines of the present employment and training 
program. I think it has drawn some innovative ideas from States, 
and we are seeing a good deal come along. 

I really would not care to say more in terms of expanded Federal 
fundmg. 

Mr. Panetta. I would not imagine you would object very strong- 
ly, if we increased the States' share of cost on that. 

Mr. Bode. We have traditionally felt that it is appropriate for the 
States to share in the cost of employment and trainmg activities 
because that is a regular function of the administrative responsibil- 
ity of running the Food Stamp Program, and, therefore, have taken 
that approach consistently. 

Mr. Panetta. Let me ask you, and I don't know how the States 
have addressed this issue. In the GAIN Program, California needs 
additional costs in two areas: one is day care provision for those 
that are going to seek employment and training programs, and the 
other is remedial education. 

California has found that a lot of people don't even have the 
basic skills to get in an employment and training program; that es- 
sentially what these programs are going to have to do is develop 
large-scale remedial education for these individuals so they can 
even begin to deal with it. 
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I would be interested your comment? in these two areas. 

Mr. Bode. I think that the educational deficiencies, in particular, 
are a problem we have seen across the country, not just in Califor- 
nia. That is why the employment and training program regula- 
tions, which after consulting with you and other memberi> of the 
committee, we promulgated, recognize the need for those basic re- 
quirements and skills to be developed. 

Mr. Panetta. They are almost essential, aren't they, to make an 
employment and traming program work? 

Mr. Bode. It is difficult to find any prospective employer for 
almost any job, someone who is ready to hire a worker who cannot 
read, because of the liability concerns. It is just a strong burden 
placed on a prospective employer, when he takes on an employee 
who cannot read. 

Those basic skills are very important for employability. 

Mr. Panetta. How about the issue of— it is something that I 
think you have recommended in the past, which is performance 
standards for employment and training programs? What is your 
view on that? 

Mr. Bode. We feel strongly that a large portion of the work regis- 
trants in the Food Stamp Program should be involved in the em- 
ployment and training activities. That has been our basis for 
urging performance standards, so that we reach a large number of 
people m the Food Stamp Program who could be getting jobs and 
help them with our program efforts, to move into the work place 
more quickly. 

Our research has indicated that reaching more food stamp recipi- 
ents, even with a less intensive-type activity, it speeds their move- 
ment into the work force. It is helpful to them and, of course, help- 
ful to the taxpayers, who, therefore, are not paying for the cost of 
welfare assistance. 

Mr. Panetta. On the simplification issue, my understanding is 
that the Department of Apiculture and Health and Human Serv- 
ices are looking at simplification proposals. I would assume that 
that is another area that you are looking at, at least some improve- 
ments with regard to simplification. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. I have contacted the Department of Health 
and Human Services and also the Office of Management and 
Budget, in trying to get underway an effort to simplify, wherever 
we could administratively, operations of the food stamp and AFDC 

{)rograms, and also look at where we might address simplifications 
egislatively. So many of the complications go back to the great 
specificity m the statutes for both programs. 

That work is under way, and as you know, as far as administra- 
tive discretion goes, we have been working on a rulemaking to sim- 
plify and make more similar the requirements of the two pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Panetta. I guess what I am concerned about is the Presi- 
dent, in h\s State of the Union Message, in 1986, indicated that he 
had asked the administration to come forward with a welfare 
reform proposal, only to have now what is essential a recommenda- 
tion that there be a series of demonstration projects, which in my 
book is basically saying we can't come up with specific answers, 
but we are interested in looking at a lot of pilot programs. 
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Wouldn't it make some sense if we could look at performance 
standards, if v/e could look at some improvements at funding and 
emplOTment>and training, if we could look at simplification issues. 
Would it make some sense to move in that direction now? We don't 
need demonstration projects to do that. 

Mr. Bode. I think we certainly do need the demonstration 
projects, Mr. Chairman. The reason is that in talking about welfare 
reform, it is important that we look at the entire welfare system, 
with over 50 FiHieral programs and many more programs at the 
btate levels. We don't address the whole system or even a msgor 
part of it, when we modify one program or \ Jiother. 

Those incremental changes in one program or another should be 
considered on the strength of their own merits. The administration 
has advocated some changes and would be pleased to work with 
you on any suggestions you have. But I don't think we should lose 
this opportunity to demonstrate and test innovative efforts to 
reform the entire welfare system. 

It is ironic to me that in one sense the President's proposal is 
cnticized for not being enough, that it is just some demonstration 
projects, while others are proposing that it be curtailed and that 
the number of demonstrations that could be undertaken be sharply 
limited. 

Those approaches are inconsistent We feel it is most appropriate 
to aggressively pursue areas for potential improvement in our 
entire welfare system, and to recognize that the whole country is 
not the same. What works w^ll in one area might not work as well 
elsewhere. Some flexibility would greatly benefit the overall 
system. 

That is what I have heard recently when I talked with Governor 
Hunt m Alabama, and last week with Governor Campbell in South 
Carohna; and the same sort of message the week before in Tennes- 
see. 

They are concerned that some more flexibility would enable 
them to improve the welfare system. 

Mr. Panetta. I will be very interested if flexibility alone satisfies 
their efforts. 

Mr. Bode. I think ti»at many Governors would certainly prefer to 
have a good deal more money from the Federal Government, too, 
but they also recognize, some more than others, that there are 
limits on the ability of the Federal Government to come forward 
with ever more money. 

Many of them from both sides. Democrats and Republicans, have 
indicated that given the xixed amount of money, if they had the 
flexibility they think some improvements could be made in the op- 
eration of this system, in particular in addressing the needs of low- 
income Ajnericans. Instead of looking at our system of programs, 
program by program, department by department, we need to look 
at the needs of an individual or a family and move from those 
needs to structuring services for them. 

It could be a streamlined operation and more effectively address 
those particular needs. 

Mr. Panetta. I do hope that as we proceed in looking at specific 
changes, we can have your cooperation in those areas. My concern 
IS that any time you resort to demonstration projects, it is a good 
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vehicle to basically iavoid a lot of tough choices that have to be 
made on this- issue. 

I think we have enough experience from Massachusetts, Califor- 
nia and the other States that are beginning to implement these 
ideas, to at least make some changes certainly with regard to sim- 
plification. Simplification is not a matter of waiting for a demon- 
stration project, or what we need in employment and training, 
frankly, is not a matter of waiting for another demonstration 
project. 

I think these are decisions that could be made now. My concern 
is that the more we have the States doing demonstration projects, 
or indicate that that somehow is going to resolve this— it is a little 
bit like dealing with the deficit issue and saying that maybe we 
ought to deal with demonstration projects in how to deal with the 
deficit issue. 

The choices are not very easy; they are damn tough and nobody 
wants to make them, and 1 think the same thing is true on welfare 
reform. The choices are very tough. You have to face the funding 
issue, you have to face what you do on employment and training to 
make it work; you have to face the education issue, day care; you 
have to face benefits. 

All of these areas are very tough and nobody likes to do it. So 
what everybody does is kind of demagogue the issue of employment 
and training, and say that is the answer to welfare reform. You 
have to take the next step; how do you get employment and train- 
ing that works? It takes an investment to make it work, and that is 
the problem. 

Mr. Bode. Employinent and training is only addressing a portion 
of the caseload, a minority of it. There are many other people who 
need' assistance, and if assistance provided to them can be im- 
proved, we certainly shouldii't let that opportunity go by. I think it 
is much more than employment and training. 

In addition, we are very proud of the research efforts that we 
have put into employment and training activities for the food 
stamp population work registrants, and are pleased to work with 
you on that to improve the system. So we. are not opposed to incre- 
mental reform in any of our programs. The administration has 
made some substantial recommendations for improvement in em- 
ployment and training activities as it concerns AFDC. 

We don^t feel that implementing sweeping changes in our wel- 
fare system that do not have a basis in research is prudent since 
there are tens of millions of people who rely on these programs and 
a tremendous amount of the taxpayers' money invested. We should 
find out where those changes are likely to lead us before we charge 
down thalJ.path. 

Mr. Panetta. I don't disagree with the fact that we need to learn 
from those experiences. Fortunately, I think in the food stamp 
area, we are a little ahead of the game, frankly, because we have 
implemented the beginnings of the employment and training pro- 
gram. I think we are going to be able to see what those results are 
a lot more quickly than some of the other ideas that have been 
thrown out. 

We do need to learn from that. 

Mr. Staggers. 
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Mr. Staggers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to follow 
your line of questioning and I could not agree with you more. It 
does .appear that with additional demonstration projects, it is 
simply a way to postpone hard .decisions. 

In yoiir prepared testimony, you talked about the fact that the 
welfare system is expensive and wasteful, and that, one, aside from 
the recipient, has the difficulty in keeping sight of the services and 
goals of the orogram. 

^ You say there is no basis for predicting the effect of sweeping na- 
tional reform, and it is not obvious that what works in one commu- 
nity or State would be effective anywhere else. Yet in response to 
the chairman's question, you state that basic skills are needed; that 
would be one element of reform, it seems to me, that doesn't need 
to be tested anymore. 

I didn't recall listening to your response to the chairman's ques- 
tion, whether you responded to.providing day care. The demograph- 
ics would show that, we need to address that problem. How do you 
feel about providing day care in a. comprehensive reform package? 

Mr. Bode. Mr. Staggers, first of all, I believe that we do have 
some research basis for taking action. The employment and, train- 
ing programs that we now Have and are getting under way in the 
Food Stamp Program were structured with some sensitivity, to re- 
search done in particular with the Food Stamp Prograir.. 

#Vhere we have research, we certainly should act upon it, and 
that is a sound course of action. We are not at all opposed to incre- 
mental reforms, or modifications of the programs. We should im- 
prove our pro-ams anywhere we can. 

I was referring to the lack of information or research base on a 
broader systemwide welfare approach— in sweeping changes of that 
sort. We simply do not have experience and research to support 
those kind of modifications. 

With respect to the child care, point, I am sorry, I failed to re- 
spond to that when the chairm^* asked. We do not feel that we 
know enough about that to come forward with recommendations at 
this time. We do see the Low-Income Opportunity tnprovement 
Act, the President's proposal, as . an extraordinary opportunity to 
pursue means of addressing, child care support activities in conjunc- 
tion with employment and training activities. 

For example, one of the programs that I work with is the child 
care food program. As it operates in family day care homes, over 
two-thirds of the assistance in that program is provided to families 
with income above 185 percent of the poverty level. That is over 
$20,000 a year for a family of four. That is very poor targeting of 
monies in a child care-related activity. 

Certainly it is not going to help those in greatest need of assist- 
ance. The President's proposal would provide an opportunity to re- 
direct some of those monies to more effective means of providing 
child- care support. Some would contend that that is not enough, 
but it is $175 million and I think that is enough money to talk 
about 

Mr. Staggers. So you do believe that there is need, as we look at 
this 

Mr. Bode. I think we should aggressively explore the most appro- 
priate ways to structure our employment and training activities, as 

o ' ,,iJ.4 
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well as support functions that operate in conjunction with them. 
Right now, I don't think we know how those child care support 
functions would most appropriately be structured, or the extent to 
which government intervention is appropriate. 

Mr. Staggers. So if we come up with something, you are not 
going to attack the goals of our proposal, it would be the method of 
our madness. 

Mr. Bode. Mr. Staggers, I would be delighted to work you as best 
we can. I like to think that any criticisms we direct at a proposal 
would have a good basis. 

Mr. Staggers. If I would be allowed a little more time. 

Mr. Panetta. Yes. 

Mr. Staggers. In outlining your demonstration proposals, you 
mentioned a few examples of why you are committed to the demon- 
stration proposals. It doesn't appear to me that the States make 
out that much. You talk about how they have to be made exactly 
clear what the proposals do. 

You say that what works in one State won't work in another 
State; demonstration proposals may not be extrapolated to West 
Virginia, especially with training, because if there are no jobs 
there is no success story, if the economy is not there. 

You talk about goals of the proposal and allowing the States to 
keep any funds they save in reducing dependency. It seems to me 
that that is somewhat twisted logic. We are providing an incentive 
to ignore problems. Is that a goal of what these demonstration pro- 
posals will do? You have already heard my criticism that this may 
be a way of just ignoring the problems and passing the buck to the 
States. 

Now we are rewarding them if they will take people off the rolls. 

Mr. Bode. I certainly don't think so. Congressman. The require- 
ment in the legislation is for all of the money to be dedicated to 
addressing the needs of low-income people in the demonstration 
area. If money is saved, then that money must be redirected to ef- 
forts to address the needs of low-income Americans. 

There is no incentive to divert monies from low-i:icome support, 
or assistance activities to other projects. The money must go to ac- 
tivities to support low-income people. I just don't see any incentive 
of that sort. 

Furthermore, with respect to demonstrations, this is the way— to 
my knowledge, the only way that we can address the welfare 
system as a complete system and find ways to improve it. 

Mr. Staggers. Demonstration programs may show additional an- 
swers, as you mentioned, in specific areas. I think there are differ- 
ences that exist, for instance, myself and members of the adminis- 
tration—Members of Congress and the Administration. I think 
those differences will always exist. The needs are now, and the 
studies will not really resolve the differences. 

Mr. Bode. I beg your pardon, sir. I didn't hear the last remark. 

Mr. Staggers. I think the differences are real, and the studies 
are not really going to resolve those differences. We are going to 
have to face these questions. 

Mr. Bode. If I may, sir, there was one other point that you made 
and I failed to address when I should have. That was, in going 
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through my testimony, you pointed out that the States were not 
going to make out real well in terms of increased funding. 

Mr. Staggers. That is my West Virginia upbringing. 

Mr. Bode. This proposal differs significantly from past block 
grant proposals, in that it is a genuine evaluation effort. It is going 
to be miportant for each demonstration project to have an evalua- 
tion phase or component. It is different from those block grant sort 
of ideas in several respects; primarily because of the evaluation 
phase. 

It was not designed to be something where States would make 
out real well necessarily in every case, but instead, where there 
would be incentives for States to undertake projects which would 
allow then to improve significantly the operation of the overall 
welfare system. 

Mr. Staggers. I was in the State legislature when block grants 
came into effect. I can remember being told how lucky we were 
that we were going to provide more flexibility; we were going to get 
less money. The flexibility really was not given. It looks like these 
demonstration proposals are going to have a lot of strings attached. 

We are going to have to come up with some methods— we are 
going to be rewarded— if we can save money to our State treasur- 
ies, which I know West Virginia right now is having a very hard 
time—you may be right and I hope that you are. 

I think the differences between my views and other Members of 
Congress are always going to exist with either yourself or whoever 
is sitting in that position in this administration. I don't think that 
we are going to resolve these by demonstration projects. I think 
that we can in fact identify what some of the problems are and 
what the remedies should be. 

That is now; not 10 years from now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Schuette. 

Mr. Schuette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bode, would you 
care to comment on the administration's position on H.R. 1985, in- 
troduced by Brown from Colorado. 

Mr. Bode. Mr. Schuette, that, too, really addresses programs 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Health and Human 
Services. I am not prepared to address it in detail. I know that Mr. 
Brown and others worked closely with White House staff, as well 
as officials at HHS in its development. We were very encouraged 
and impressed with most aspects of that bill. 

I would be very pleased to respond and direct that to you as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Schuette. If you would, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schuette. Thank you. As my colleague and friend from Cali- 
fornia has mentioned, and the gentleman from West Virginia, 
people are often talking about the need to make changes in the 
welfare system. It seems to me there are two approaches. 

Yoii can reform the existing system or you can take wholesale 
new approaches. 

The administration is always talking about the flexibility of the 
States in decisionmaking, and I appreciate that in my State of 
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Michigan. But also within your statement, there was a great deal 
of discussion about demonstration projects. 

Is it your intent that the demonstration projects are a method of 
determining the extent to which you wUl give States flexibility, or 
is this a compromise approach to wholesale block grants to the 
States where States are free from guidelines from the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Bode. Mr. Schuette, we are interested in exploring both ave- 
nues of reform of the welfare system. We have proposed some in- 
cremental changes and are eager to work with you and others in 
changes in any program where the evidence and research seem to 
indicate a proposal would have merit. 

We also think that we ought to explore a systemwide reform ap- 
proach, and that is what the demonstration projects are designed 
to do. It is not a block grant approach in that States are given 
flexibility in designing demonstrations which would then be evalu- 
ated. 

We don't think we should direct States on how to modify the wel- 
fare system because we don't think we have all the answers for a 
given State. But instead, the State should have a great deal of 
flexibility in designing those demonstrations for broad reform of 
our welfare system'. Let's give them a try, let's evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of these alternative systems that are in effect and demon- 
strated, and from there, we will have more knowledge on how most 
effectively to proceed. 

Mr. Schuette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you. Just a couple of additional questions, 
Mr. Bode. On the education component, one of the concerns that 
has been raised is some language that was inserted by 0MB with 
regards to an education component that left the question open as 
to whether in fact education components would be approved. 

I guess my question is, if there are educational components that 
are intended to assist those on food stamps as part of the employ- 
ment and training program, what is the position of the Department 
with r^ard to those kuids of components? 

Mr. Bode. May I say, first of all, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate 
working with 0MB and others in reviewing regulations. There was 
nothing in that regulation that the Department of Agriculture did 
not feel was appropriate. I just don't want to leap past that com- 
ment and imply that something was in the regulations over our ob- 
jections. 

We felt that it was very important not to allow the Food Stamp 
Program employment and training programs to supplant State ac- 
tivities in educational functions, especimly as it addressed thi". pop- 
ulation. 

We felt that any additional activities and efforts in providing 
basic skills should be in addition to, rather than in lieu of, what 
the States were otherwise doing. 

Is that responsive to your question, sir? 

Mr. Panetta. Let me ask you, if a State comes back and includes 
an educational component as part of their employment and train- 
ing program that they have developed, is that or is that not allow- 
able? 
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Mr. Bode. There ^are 25 States that we have approved that have 
some type of educational component, sir. 

Mr. Panetta. Let me ask on this Interagency Low-Income Oppor- 
tunity Board, which I take it is kind of a filtering system for the 
demonstration projects? Is that the way it is designed? 

Mr. Bode. May I say a word— I am a little concerned that "filter- 
ing*' might not be the way that I would describe it. The Board is, in 
essence, a central point where a State can go with its filing for 
demonstration authority. It would be composed of a chairman, as 
well as -representatives from the departments with programs affect- 
ed by the demonstration projects. 

It would coordinate reviews by the respective departments and 
ensure that the State receives an expeditious response to its filing. 

Mr. Panetta. Is this the Board that would provide approval for 
the demonstration? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Panetta. My understanding is that both States— how about 
communities? What if cities were applying for a demonstration 
project, wpuld^ they apply directly through the Board, or would 
they have to^ go through, the State? 

.Mr. Bode. They would have to go through the State. We feel that 
communities should be involved and that some demonstration 
projects should be developed at the local level. But we feel it is es- 
sential that local demonstrations go through the State and that 
they should be done in cooperation with the State. 

Mr. Panetta. Are there any guidelines established in terms of 
the demonstration projects in the sense that — let me give you an 
example: What if the State came back to yea and said that one of 
the things we intend to do is to reduce all the benefit levels that go 
to participants m these programs, and use the funding for adminis- 
tration or for some other use of the program? Do you have any 
lines in terms of if a State in fact did propose reducing benefits, do 
you draw the line on that, or would you allow a State to do that? 

Mr. Bode. There are a number of criteria specifically stated in 
the legislation. The very first one is to consider how the essential 
needs of the low-income population are addressed in the demon- 
stration project. There is not an all-purpose statement that no 
one's benefit through any program will ever be reduced. 

That would have prevented simplified application activities and 
other reforms that we have explored with some success in food 
stamps. That sort of very strict limiting factor is not included, but 
there is a guideline, against which the demonstration proposals 
would be judged, to determine whether or not the essential needs 
of the low-income population are addressed. 

Mr. Panetta. Is the basis for funding just largely based on what 
that State received in the prior year? 

Mr, Bode. I think the pnor year's funding would be an important 
factor in determining what the funding would be in a coming year. 
It is our intention to provide the State the funding it would have 
received for the programs that are superceded. 

We.recognize that that kind of a looking forward funding activity 
is always going to be tough to do. It will involve some negotiation 
between the State and Federal levels, I would think. One impor- 
tant clause included in the legislation assures the States that they 
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would not be lured into a demonstration project and then stuck 
with a level of funding they would not later be happy with— the 
Governor has the authority to drop a demonstration proposal at 
any time if he feels that it is not working effectively to serve low- 
income people in the State. 

Mr. Panetta. Is that something the Interagency Board would 
also be looking at? 

Mr. Bode. The Board would also have the authority to terminate 
a project. 

Mr. Panetta. The Board would. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. The Board or the State; either one could ter- 
minate a project. 
Mr. Panetta. Thank you, very much for your testimony. 
Mr. Bode. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Jule Sugarman, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Health Services for the State of Washington. 

The legislature of Washington has just sent to the Governor a 
proposal for a 5-year welfare reform dempnstration project that in- 
cludes essentially a cash-out of the Food Stamp Program. Mr. Su- 
garman is somebody I worked with at the Department of Health, 
Education and 'Welfare; also in New York City, when I was up 
there, so I know his work very well. I welcome you to the subcom- 
mittee. 

You may proceed with your statement. Your statement will be 
made part of the record, and you can either read it or summarize it 
as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF JULE M. SUGARMAN, SECRETARY, WASHINGTON 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, AC- 
COMPANIED BY GERALD REILLY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Mr. Sugarman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to sup- 
plement my written statement by giving the subcommittee a little 
additional information. First, I should begin by saying that the 
State is strongly supportive of nationd welfare reform. I had the 
privil^e of participating in the latter stages of formulating the 
Council of State Administrators and the American Public Welfare 
Association position, which is very similar to Congressman Ford's 
bill, H.R. 1720. 

While we are very happy about the principles involved in that 
bill; I wish to express some disappointment that the scale of reduc- 
tion that has been attached to it in the version which is going to be 
reported to the full committee. Lthink they started off with a very 
good plan. I think it has been somewhat reduced in its utility be- 
cause of the limitations on funding. 

Despite our support for nationd welfare reform, we believe that 
it is still desirable to proceed with a demonstration in the State of 
Washington, which we regard as a, if you will, a third stage in wel- 
fare reform, the current system being the first stage; H.R. 1720 
being the. second stage; and our proposed, the third stage. 

I say that because we go beyond the scope of proposals made in 
H.R. 1720, and I think probably have the most comprehensive pro- 
posal for welfare reform that is currently on the table. 
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As the chairman indicated, this bill has been approved on a to- 
tally bipartisan basis by the State l^lature, by a vote of 92 to 5 
in the house of representatives, and by unanimous vote in the 
State senate. The Governor will be signing the bill within a few 
days. 

1 had the opportunity to review Chairman Panetta's testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Committee. I thought I might 
just take a minute to compare our proposal with some of the con- 
cerns expressed by the chairman. 

Basically, what we are doing here is developing a program which 
we believe will mvolve 75 percent of our population, which we call 
enrollees m the Family Independence Program. 75 percent of them 
we expect to be involved in education, training and work. 

We have developekl a new incentive structure for participation in 
the program which provides 105 percent of the basic benefit level 
to those people involved in training and education; 115 percent to 
those involved in part-time work; and 135 percent to those involved 
in full-time work. 

The benefit levels that we are talking about here are the State's 
basic standard payment, plus the cash equivalent of food stamps. 
We would propose to make a single system, in terms of assistance, 
combmmg cash benefits and the cash equivalent of food stamps. 

However, there are some important features in that to retain the 
identity of the Food Stamp Program. First of all, it would continue 
to be an entitlement program, as would AFDC; secondly, the enroU- 
ee would be notified every month of the amount of their check 
which rejpresented the cash equivalent of food stamps. Of course, 
we would have a separate accounting for the food stamps amounts 
so that the identity of food stamps within the total program is re- 
tained. 

This is a 5-year demonstration program. We would expect to 
have a very thorough evaluation approved by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the Secretary of Health and Human Services, and 
would think that a great deal of valuable information would be 
gamed in terms of future reforms. 

The program would continue to be operated basically under the 
authority of Title 4(a) of the Social Security Act, and the waivers 
which Congress would direct the Secretaries to make would be only 
those that are inconsistent with the Family Independence Program 
as approved by the State l^lature. 

Congressman Staggers asked about day care. I think our commit- 
ment to day care in this program is very large. As the Congress- 
man may be aware, I was the national director of the Head Start 
Program in its early days and have had a continued and abiding 
interest in child development activities since then. 

As a result, the program which we forecast starts from about a 
current level of about $8 million for day care, to the fifth year, by 
which time it will bo $200 million a year. 

I might say in that regard, one of my disappointments in H.R. 
1720 is the dollar limitation set on day care. Wnile they are a sig- 
nificant improvement in terms of what exists currently, they are 
far short of what it costs to buy day care. 

In the city of Seattle, for example, about two-thirds of the day 
care centers there will simply not accept AFDC children because 
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our payment level is so low. We intend to pay the prevailing rate 
for child care under oiir proposal. 

Several other points. There will be under our proposal a single 
place of application for AFDC, SSI and food stamps, and there will 
be a single application blank for the FIP Program and food stamps, 
if Congress approves. 

It mil be a simplified application and it will have common ques- 
tions, if we are permitted to have the waivers that we request in 
terms of the basis for eligibility and the basis for determining the 
payment level. There will be an expedited decision process, so those 
who are in urgent need can receive within a matter of 5 days the 
necessary cash equivalent of food stamps to keep them together 
until a full determination can be made. 

We are indeed very interested in the education aspects of the 
program. In fact, the legislature has mandated that we not inter- 
rupt any education program in process and that people be permit- 
ted to continue that program so that the vo-tech level, the com- 
munity college level and even in some cases, at the 4-year college 
level, a person will be permitted to continue their college education 
if it is deemed to be important to economic independence and self- 
sufficiency. 

We are going to work with absent fathers, not in terms of any 
cash benefits, but in terms of including them in the employment 
and training programs and giving them the opportunity to also be 
able to contribute to the development of their family and the sup- 
port of their family. There is a much strengthened support collec- 
tion program as a part of this. 

In fact, that program will provide about $28 million in the first 
year, and about $48 million by the fifth year of additional costs 
that help us to carry the cost of day care, and the cost of the incen- 
tive benefits and other features of the program. 

We are planning to have an extended period of eligibility deter- 
mination rather than the redetermination on a monthly basis, 
which is now part of the system. We plan to extend that to some- 
where between 3 and 6 months, after a very careful initial investi- 
gation. 

We want to take a very careful look of where the person is when 
they are admitted to the rolls, but at that point allow them a sus- 
tained period of eligibility. 

We have a unique administrative structure for this operation in 
that an executive committee is created, chaired by the Secretary of 
Social and Health Services, and including another person from that 
Department, the Commissioner of Emplo3mrient Security, and an- 
other person from his Department, and a representative of the 
Office of Finance, Management, which is our equivalent of 0MB. 

In effect, we will have a five-member board that will administer 
this program and will assure, I think, a tighter integration of em- 
ployment security and training activities and those of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Health Services. 

We welcome the chairman's emphasis on additional financing for 
employment and training activities. Our plan simply contemplates 
reimbursement at the standard AFDC rate, but we would be de- 
lighted to have 75 percent, if that were possible. 
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We will be developing performance standards in the contracting 
for employment and training. They are already used to some 
extent in the activitieii of the Employment Securities Department. 

The bottom line of our program is a veiy substantial improve- 
ment in the situation for families participating in the FIP Pro- 
gram. Currently, they are receiving a combination of food stamps 
and cash assistance, about 85 percent of the poverty levej. Under 
our prograni, tbey will be receiving, if they work, about i:.5 per- 
cent of the poverty level. Instead of the current systems of disin- 
centives of going to work, we believe we have a very positive incen- 
tiva 

They will have free child care until they reach the riiaximum fi- 
nancial eligibility, and then for a year beyond that. They will have 
free medical care until they reach a maximum dollar level, and ' 
then for a, year beyond that. 

We expect that to be of substantial benefit to them. During the 
subsequent year, there will be a matching requirement not to 
exceed 25 percent of the cost for child care and 25 oercent of the 
cost for health care. 

Let m^ say that we are very interested in a timely approval of 
this program. The legislature has mandated that we may begin the 
program by March 1, 1988, which I think is essentially 18 months 
in advance of what would be possible under H.R. 1720, provided we 
receive necessary congressional approvals, and the legislature reap- 
proves the program next January or February. 

We are in fact proceeding with administrative planning now and 
Assistant Secretary Riley, who is in charge of economic and medi- 
cal assistance, will be working very closely on that program to be 
sure that we are ready, if we have the necessary congressional ap- 
provals and reapproval of the State legislature. 

Let me say just in summary that I believe that the proposal here 
is very compatible with the thrust of this committee, in terms of 
integration of food stamps. I think it also protects the identify of 
the Food Stamp Program in terms of separately identifying the 
amounts and accounting for those amounts, and i believe it will 
give the Congress some real solid experience against which future 
generations of welfare reform can be considered and adopted. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to respond to ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sugarman appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you, very much, Mr. Sugarman. I think 
both you, and obviously the State of Washington, deserve a great 
deal of credit in trying to take a hard look at some of these pro- 
grams and seeing if you could come up with something that is inno- 
vative. 

What are the costs of this program at the State level? 

Mr. Sugarman. We believe the costs are budget neutral in the 
sense that we have the same total amount of Federal and State 
funds being s'pent, but spent in different ways. The one supplemen- 
tary source of funds which I mentioned is the child support funds 
which would be allocated to this program and which I think are a 
natural part of it. 

ERJC " 22 
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In addition, it is premised on the assumption that we can put 
people to work earlier than under the current program, and the ex- 
pedited system that we have will do that. 

There is an issue on budget neutrality which we would like to 
discuss with the committee or its staff, and that is whether it needs 
to be budget neutral oyer a 5-year period, or for each year within 
the program. We can do it either way. 

The basic difference is that we would calibrate our program to 
100 percent of the Thrifty Food Program, if it were possible to bal- 
ance it over 5 years. If we had to do it in each year, then we would 
go to 90 percent of the Thrifty Food Program, which is still within 
the limits of the current Food Stsmip Program. 

Mr. Panetta. You are saying that vhe guaranteed day care, the 
work on literacy, the reimbursement for work related expenses and 
all of that would be budget neutral? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, we are. I should say that we have moved 
away from the various kinds of exemptions and deductions that are 
in the current system to an integrated package that really is relat- 
ed to gross-income levels. 

We have two essentially remaining income disregards; one which 
relates to the earned income tax credit, and one which relates to 
the child support payments. Other than that, we look at the fami- 
ly's total income and determine what should be provided, so that at 
the 135 percent level, the individual is expected to account for 
transportation costs, clothing costs and things like that. 

The child care and medical care as aside from that, but we do 
hot have the complicated system of disr^ards that exists in the 
current program. The net impact of that, we believe, is for families 
involved in the program, they will certainly be better off than the 
current system and we believe that they will be equal to or better 
than the benefits provided in H.R. 1720. 

Mr. Panetta. What are the number of individuals currently re- 
ceive welfare assistance/food stmnps who would be targeted by this 
program? In other words, you obviously have assistance for the 
blind and disabled, the elderly— those who are not able to work. 
What is the number that you are looking at? 

What percentage does tnat represent of your program? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. We have 180,000 people in total that are cur- 
rently covered by the program. That includes approximately 70,000 
families, under the AFDC Program, plus some families in the gen- 
eral assistance program, plus the Social Security. 

No one would lose eli^bility for food stamps or cash equivalent 
for food stamps under our proposal. Everybody is protected against 
any loss in benefits, and that is mandated in the State legislation. 

Mr. Panetta. But do you know the number of people that you 
would have to place in jobs under your program? What does that 
number come to? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. We believe that in the first year of the program, 
we will have roughly 16,000 people who will be placed in private 
sector jobs. In addition, we will use a process of job creation, con- 
verting welfare benefits to employment. In the first year, that will 
cover about 2,200 additional placements. By the fifth year, that will 
exceed 10,000 subsidized jobs. 
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I think that is one of the unique features which I did not com- 
ment on before; that this program recognizes that there are indeed 
job shortages, that there are simply not enough jobs for people who 
are quite willing and able to work. 

We try to address that by the job subsidy program. Those jobs 
will be subsidized primarily in the voluntary sector, and to some 
extent in the public sector. 

Typicallv they will involve work in hospitals, senior citizen cen- 
ters, and day care, itself, and so forth. 

Mr. Panetta. So part of it will be, you will have to develop addi- 
tional jobs in the community service area— is that what you are 
talking about? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Correct. 

Mr. Panetta. What is your unemployment rate in Washington 
right now? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. The unemplovment rate is running between 8 
and 9 percent, but it is quite different in different parts of the 
State. The western part of the State is closer to 5 percent, and un- 
fortunately, in central and eastern Washington, you have unem- 
ployment rates up to 14 and 15 percent. 

Mr. Panetta. So, I take it, in part, the success of this program 
will also depend on how the economy provides an increasing supply 
of jobs. Right? If you have a sour economy, you are going to have a 
tough time meeting these goals. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. It is tougher, but our planning assumptions and 
our economic modeling is based on a continuation of the present 
situation, not a worsening of it, but a continuation. We all, of 
course, fervently hope for substantial improvement, and in fact, in 
the lumber industry, there is some improvement going on now. Ag- 
riculture is still baaly hit, but lumber is improving. 

Mr. Panetta. On the issue of stamps versus cash-out, I guess the 
argument that is used to defend the use of food stamps is that you 
know that the benefits then are going to be used for tne purpose of 
purchasing food. That has been part of the support, I think, on the 
Food Stamp Program, and the reason it hasn t been cashed out in 
the past is basically because food stamps are used strictly for the 
purchase of food. 

I guess the Question would be, if you are going to cash it out, 
what kind of follow up do you have to ensure that people are using 
that cash assistance for the same purpose. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. There will be a very strong parent education 
component to this program, which will include family financial 
management and nutrition education. I think basically our objec- 
tive in that is to assure that people understand what the needs of 
their children are and are responsive to them. 

Frankly, there has always been a dichotomy on this issue be- 
tween trying to develop people's independence and their sense of 
judgment, and mandating that they spend a certain amount for a 
particular purpose. I think we are all aware that there is at least a 
fraction of the population which, despite those protections, man- 
ages to sell their food stamps and use the money for other pur- 
poses. 

I think our real purpose here is getting people educated to the 
point where they will do the things that are important to their 
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children and do them because they understand that they are im- 
portant. 

We are going to have a very strong program of involving former 
welfare recipients; people who have been through the experience 
and have now come into their own in working on a peer basis, if 
you will, or a model basis, if you will, with the newer welfare re- 
cipients. 

We think that a lot of learning will go on through that experi- 
ence. 

The State has a strong interest in nutrition education in general, 
and we plan to expand on that. 

Mr. rANETTA. The problem, as I have mentioned to you and 
others before, is the sad experience that we have had on block 
grant programs, such as Puerto Rico, with regards to funding 
levels — not so much how the program has worked or not work, but 
more the concern about funding levels. 

Once you put that kind of program into a block grant, it becomes 
susceptible to being reduced, even though it should be increased 



that would be pro video. 

We have, for example, on the Puerto Rico program, we have had 
continuing proposals by the administration to reduce the amount 
of block grant that was provided to Puerto Rico. We have tried to 
maintain it, but we are always constantly fighting that issue. 

The concern obviously is the level of funding that is provided, be- 
cause, to some extent, you depend on receiving that continuing 
level of funding, or increasing level of funding based on how these 
programs work now. 

My understanding is that the Committee on Public Assistance 
said that cash assistance — and I am going to quote from a section 
of the Welfare Reform Act, "That cash assistance shall be fur- 
nished in a timely manner to all eligible individuals under the pro- 
gram and the State may not make expenditures for services under 
the program until it has paid all necessary cash assistance with no 
family receiving less in cash benefits than it would have received 
under the AFDC or FSP program." 

I guess the question is, would you support a similar requirement 
for food stamps? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. Yes, we would. In the draft specifications, which 
will provide to the committee, we would include such a feature. I 
think Governor Gardner, after his visit with you, was very im- 
pressed with the point that you made, and made very clear to us 
that he wanted the final version of the bill to include it. 

We, in fact, worked out some language in cooperation with the 
Children's Defense Fund, which was designed to that same point; 
to assure that it would indeed be an entitlement program, ana that 
it would grow if the need were to grow. 

So that the legislation provides, for example, that if the food 
stamps benefit is increased, as you have suggested, that it auto- 
matically would be increased in the State, as well. 

We do indeed depend on the Federal funds. This program will 
not work without a matching Federal contribution of me same pro- 
portion that we currently have. It is not a block grant in any sense 
of the word. 
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I v^ould like to say that, perhaps in distinction to your prior wit- 
ness's^ point of view of demonstrations, what we have sugg-^ted 
here is that we are giving you a very specific concrete plan, ap- 
proved by the State legislature, so that if Congress agrees to this, 
they know what they are buying. 

It is not a carte blanche authority, to just go do what we would 
like to do. I think the Congress is entitled to have that kind of in- 
formation and make those kinds of judgments, and decide whether 
it is compatible with the general direction in which Congress 
wishes to go. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you, very much, for your testimony and tlie 
work that you have done in this area. 
Mr. Staggers. 

Mr. Staggers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On that last point, I 
was flattered that you listened to my questions when you men- 
tion3d the day care. Obviously, you heard the response of Mr. Bode. 
You talked about demonstration projects. 

In all fairness to the administration and to Mr. Bode, I would 
imagine if he was sitting here now he would ask you to elaborate 
your position. ^n the demonstration projects, as far as comprehen- 
sive welfare reform. What would be your position in relation to the 
administration's proposal— let's wait and see and do demonstration 
projects perhaps? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. I have a great deal of caution about the adminis- 
tration proposal, and frankly, about the motivations about which 
may underlie it. My concern is that it is so open-ended in the 
nature that is propel, that it seems to me to permit States do 
things that I would think are inappropriate in terms of v \ 
policy, and to, in effect, end benefits, reduce benefits, with 
mensurate increases in other benefits to the programs invo, 

I guess historically I have been involved in these activities Jong 
enough to have an appreciation of what the Federal Government 
did achieve over the years in setting at a de minimis level of not 
only benefits, but the due process requirements which a'i*e built 
into Federal legislation, and which incidentally are incorporated in 
our legislation. I think they are very important. 

I am not sure that they would survive in all States if they were 
left to their ovm druthers. 

So I think that with the amount of Federal money involved here, 
it is important to have some national standards, some national ob- 
jectives to guide it, and that States should not be left unfettered to 
do exactly what they want to do. 

Mr. Staggers. In another role that is not characteristic of my 
views, how would you answer the criticism of some people— not 
myself—but that some ^people would say— who would include 
absent fathers in work projects. 

How do you answer the criticism of some people who say that in- 
cluding absent fathers, including medical and day care, especially 
when they reach a certain income, they will do it a year after that; 
that actually that would reward negative behavior. You are 
making them better off than people who are out there working and 
have been working a long time. 

How do you answer those types of criticism? 
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Mi-. SuGARMAN. I think there are a couple of parts to the answer. 
One is that I view providing service to the absent fathers as a veiy 
positive thing in terms of encouraging family responsibility. It is 
one thing to beat somebody about the head because they are not 
providing for their child, but that is an impossible situation if they 
have noc job, if they have no skills developed to the point where 
they can have a job. 

So we have a two-pronged approach; one, we will give them that 
help, but secondly, we are going to insist then that through the 
child support system, they help to provide that care. I guess the 
second point I would make is that my prime concern, and the Gov- 
ernor's prime 'concern is the welfare of \be children involved. 

We want to be sine that nothing happens that is damaging to 
the children. That is why we must have a quality child care pro- 
gram, why we, must have quality medical care services available to 
people, and why we must have better income. 

I mean we have the existing situation where food stamps and 
AFDC together, in our State, equal 85 percent of the poverty level. 
That is a self-fulfilling prophecy that the kids are not going to be 
well taken care of. You can't buy enough food, you can't buy 
enough clothings you can't have adequate housing. We are a rela- 
tively generous State. 

For a family of three, I believe we rank seventh or eighth in the 
country in terms of our benefit level. And yet we consider it not 
good enough. At one point, we paid over the poverty level, but like 
many States we have seen those benefits erode over time. 

Mr. Staggers. I believe you mentioned that you do support a 
broad comprehensive national policy. 

Mr. SUGARMAN. We certainly do. 

Mr. Staggers. Could you outline some of the things with ;vhich 
you would agree — I know you mentioned day care, but what about 
training and some of the other things? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. I think education and training, and I use both 
words because I think both are important, are absolutely critical to 
serious welfare reform. 

As the chairman has pointed out, in the State of California, they 
started off believing in education and training but had no idea of 
the scope of education and training that would be required to get 
people to the point of competence that they really could hold jobs. 

I think that that is probably characteristic of all of our popula- 
tions. The State of Washington's population is a little bit different 
than California. We do not have the concentration of urban poor 
that you find, we do not have the number of teenagers, or the pro- 
portion of te/3nagers that you find in some other States. 

Nevertheless, there is just no question that education and train- 
ing is an absolute requirement. As Pat Chote has pointed out re- 
cently, that is a requirement of our society today. As we change 
the nature of our economy, constant retrainmg of people is going to 
be an absolute essential. 

Mr. Staggers. Thank you, for your testimony. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Panetta. Jule, are you going to commit to me that you are 
not going to come back here and ask for money in 1987 if we 
should put this thing in place? 
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Mr. SuGARMAN. I would be happy to share our figures with you, 
and I hope that is right. I am in trouble with a lot of legislatures if 
we are not 

Mr. Panetta. I hope you are right. My concern is that with the 
elements that you have as a part of this, and the problem— my con- 
cern is in looking at the economy at least in the next year, I don't 
see the economy taking off. I see the economy probably going 
through a destabilized period, in terms of growth, and so, at least 
tor that first,year I see trouble in terms of meeting your job needs. 

-Mr. SuGARMAN;,! should point out, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
not a suduen conversion of everybody to this new program. It 
occura over »• 5-year period, so that we will have a substantial 
AFDC.popuXi.tion during the early years. 

I should also say that the experience in Washington State is that 
our service sector jobs have been relatively stable. They have not 
had t^ same kind of recession effect that manufacturing jobs expe- 

But the program is designed so that it can be calibrated to the 
economic situation, and by changing, the flow of funds among the 
various parts, we can keep it in balance that way. 

.Nevertheless, like you, I hoped for a nationally improved econo- 
my, and certamly a Washington Stat^ improved economy. 

Mr. Panetta. I think everybody woiald benefit from that. But I 
guess that is my biggest C0i.cem right now because I think, at least 
what we are looking at at the Federal level is an economy that is 
rather slow or stagnant over the next couple of years. It may not 
be the case, and we hope it is not, but if it is, it is going to make 
your job a lot tougher. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. True. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you, both, very much. 

The next witness is a familiar face around here. Robert Fersh is 
executive director of the Food Research and Action Center, Wash- 
mgton, DC, and former counsel to this subcommittee. His is always 
a welcome face before the subcommittee. 

STATEME>Pr OF ROBERT J. FERSH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOOD 
RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER 

Mr. Fersh. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. I will summarize my testi- 
mony Mid ask that the entire statement be included in the x'ecord. 

Mr. Panhhta. Without objection, that will be the case, and you 
may proceed. 

Mr. Fersh. I want to thank you for invitir.g us to testify today. 
We are very pleased to be here. 

We think it is terribly unportant that the Food Stamp Program 
not be left out of the welfare reform debate. In some ways, we 
think It IS the program that doesn't get enough respect— maybe the 
Rodney Dangerfield of welfare reform. ' 

A sign of this, and I say this somewhat facetiously and some 
what senously, is the fact that the Ways and Means subcommittee 
has chosen to label their program the Family Support Program, 
which has the initials FSP. 

Those initials are already taken, Mr. Chairman. I think it is just 
a minor point, but it would be well worthwhile to have them 
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change the name so that we don't have two programs serving very 
vital functions, having the same exact initials. I guarantee there 
will be confusion for years should they keep that up. 

Now much' of my testimony addresses the issue of employment 
and training, I know of central concern to you and Mr. Emerson, 
and certainly that topic, employment and trmning and child sup- 
port enforcement, are big new topic areas within welfare reform 
this year. But I do want, at the outset, emphasize there are two key 
areas that are terribly important and must be part of any welfare 
reform for it to be successful and responsive to the needs of low- 
income people. 

One is there must be adequate benefits. There is just no question 
that there are many Americans today who are just not making it. 
You, yourself, through this subcommittee have documented a sig- 
nificant growth of hunger in this country, the growth of homeless- 
ness. 

There are many people who simply will noi be helped by in- 
creased.employment and training programs, or by child support en- 
forcement. We urge you to move diead expeditiously with the 
fuller agenda of the Hunger Relief Act, especially keeping in mind 
that the benefit* increases in H.R. 1720 really do not take effect for 
several years to come. 

It is terribly important that we get some relief out to people who 
are suffering now. Children in poverty now, elderly people. We, in 
fact, just released a new study on elderly persons at nutritional 
ris^. We released that about a week ago. 

We found in over 50 percent of elderly people surveyed at elderly 
feeding sites and senior service center:, and welfare offices, said 
they did not. have enough money to buy food. Well, employment 
and training programs and child support enforcement programs 
are not going to make the difference for this elderly population. 

The second area I would like to emphasize before moving on to 
employment and training, is the notion of barriers to participation. 
I know that this subconunittee has been in the leadership in being 
concerned about this issue. 

The .GAO report issued last fall, in relation to Illinois, the up- 
coming studies, are terribly important. But as you well know, it 
doesn't mean a dam thing if you enact policy changes and people 
don't have access to benefits. We urge you to get even more fully 
involved, and have a fuller range of hearings, exercise closer over- 
sight over USDA to make sure that people can get into the food 
stainp offices. and get benefits; that the Social Security offices do in 
fact provide help. in^haVing people become food stamp recipients 
that are categorically eligible now, if they are on SSI. 

The same goes for AFDC. We think that a lot more help could be 
given to coordinate those programs and make sure that people do 
not have the. hassle of multiple program applications and mid-de- 
termination procedures. 

In the area of emplojrment and training, those of us who follow 
this closely do have some ambivalence. Of course, we are in favor 
of programs, if they are properly funded, they are supportive, and 
developmental; we are concerned if they are underfunded, or make 
the poor jump through hoops. They can become more of a policing 
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action by local welfare agencies, as opposed to a really helpful 
action. 

One of the things that the MDRC, the Manpower Development 
Research Corporation, uncovered was in fact that the work ethic is 
alive and well amongst low-income people. They said they didn't 
hf ve to create it, they found it was there. 

So what we believe is, above all, strategy should be aimed at pro- 
viding supjportive helpful services to allow people of their own free 
will to participate in employment and training programs. We do 
think that the Food Stamp Act of 1985, part of the Food Security 
Act, did present a good model for starters on employment and 
training. J . know it was a direct result of cooperation between you 
and Representative Emerson. 

We are concerned that some oft the key components there, such 
as flexibility, for the States and some key client protections, may be 
somewhat undermined by the approach the USDA has taken, 
which we think limits States flexibility to target services effectively 
on those .with the greatest barriers to employment, and we do fear 
that perhaps funding may be insufficient to make a difference in 
people's liv^. 

We have several recommendations to make to you in light of 
what we now know about employment and training programs. But 
first I want to emphasize that one of the key findings of the MDRC 
is. that no matter what happens, employment and training pro- 
grams have a modest effect. They are not a panacea; they cannot 
end welfare. 

First, we urge that:;^ou retain 100 percent funding up front for 
employment and training programs. To be honest, I think the fiscal 
incentives are not there for States to run good programs if the 
match starts, immediately. But there is a more pragmatic reason, 
and this was pointed out by MDRC and various other authors, that 
if you run a good employment and training program, most of the 
sayings goes to the Federal Government. 

So it is important, I think, to keep the Federal investment there. 
We also think that you should consider putting in an enhanced 
match for employment and training services, whether it is the 60 
percent in the Ford bill or 75 percent, we think that is an impor- 
tant way to get a stronger, more comprehensive training program 
in the States. 

We have a new suggestion for you, and that would be this: Lunit 
the. 100 percent money up front in the enhanced funding to serv- 
ices only, provided by professionals in the employment and train- 
ing and education fields. To the extent that welfare personnel are 
involved in administering.the program, policing people, that should 
be at the regular 50 percent, match. 

But if you are really interested in getting services to people, put 
the fLiancial incentive for States to put the money into services 
and employment and training professional people. That proposal is 
laid out in more detail in our testimony. 

We also think that that .enhanced money should be provided to 
clients for their outK)f-pocket expenses. The current $25 a month 
cap on what kind of expenses can be reimbursed ts unrealistically 
low, and we think that those outK)f-pocket expenses, whether they 
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be for child care or transportation^ or whatever, are mfi^or impedi- 
ments to people going to work. • 

-Several other suggestions, I. will just tick off what we think are 
worthwhile making. in the food stamp and employment and train- 
ing programs, as in the Ford bill, we should mlow States to serve 
volunteers first, and- satisfy program performance standards that 
way. If they serve all volunteers, so be it. You would have the ad- 
vantage of people coming in of their own free will. 

We believe— and I imderstsmd you are considering this— that 
some change in . performance standards to measure the quality of 
services ought to de instituted, as opposed tp simply- measuring how 
many people are run through the mul. 

We. would surest a specific change from the WIN Program that 
m^es sense to^us, aiid that, is before anyone is sanctioned in food 
stamps, eniployment.and training programs, there ought to be 
what is known as a conciliation session, whereby the worker actu- 
dly sits down and .tries to work it out with the recipient as to what 
went wrong.and establish whether it was just a minor violation or 
a misunderstanding, so that^ we don't end up sanctioning low- 
income people and. their families. 

We suggest that, and I think that Mr. Bode's testimony was 
somewhat helpful, but we suggest that the employment and train- 
ing program ought to be clarified to make clear that education and 
child care are expenses that are reimburseable under the food 
stamps and emplojraent and training program. 

Finally, we would urge you not to change the age of the youngest 
child in terms of determining when the mandate applies to people 
in fcibd stami» and employment and training programs. We think 
that mothers and fathers of children under the age of six should be 
encouraged to participate, exhorted— use whatever other pressures 
or information that is available to get them involved, but a man- 
date is a problem. 

These people with young children are those, inherently, that 
have the largest barriers to employment. The mandate inevitably 
cast the web too wide for how many people you involve. 

Tliere are many subjective judgments that have to be made 
about what is best for the children in those families, and the Gov- 
ernment simply is not capable of making them in a sufficiently 
sensitive way. 

My testimony lays out to you, Mr. Chairman, several areas of 
benefit improvements we think should be made, especially in the 
context of welfare reform. They include such items as disregarding 
the first $50 of child support payments in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram; expanding-the child care deduction in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram to a per child basis, just like AFDC. 

We think that the program ought to be made more accessible to 
students. There are many low-income students now thrown out of 
food stamp households as soon as they graduate from high school. 
They can't go to coUega I think in 1980, we went overboard in lim- 
iting student participation, and we can, I think, Jn a fairly precise 
way, .open it to many low-income students without reopening the 
issue of middle-class students participating. 

We also think, like AFDC, there should be a greater disregard of 
certain educational benefits. 
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A word now on welfare reform experiments, before I conclude. 
We are.not. against experiments, per se, but we do have some con- 
cenis about them. First, I need to- report to you, that our network 
which has hundreds of low-income people, recipients, food provid- 
ers, advocates across the country, are worried about cash-out of 
food stamps. I would urge you, i£ that is going to be allowed, to 
limit the number of sites that can possibly do that. 

There is a problem, and there are trade offs, in terms of pater- 
nalism versus protection for recipients, but we hear there is a pat- 
tern of landlords setting rents at the level of cash assistance that is 
now provided in welfare, and that if you cash out food stamps, 
rents may well go up. 

Other creditors may come in and be more aggressive in terms of 
going, after food stamp recipients— at least, where the food stamp 
recipients generally have some protection. The cash-out notion we 
think shomd be tested very gradually. 

In^ addition, we have concerns about giving carte blanche to the 
administration on their pilot projects, bi point of fact, it is not an 
open-ended experiment. They are trying to carefully target and 
tailor the various proposals coming in from the States. My concern 
is that they may Jbe trying to do. through the back door what they 
have not been able to do from the front door— that is, block grant 
these programs, and ultimately cut benefits, no matter what Mr. 
Bode said earlier. 

These are block grants. What these are, the funding mechanisms 
they have in mind are block grants to States, and that is a terribly 
important concern for us that in no instance should the basic enti- 
tlement to individuals be diluted by experimentation. 

There are other important guidelines in my testimony. Basically, 
we do believe that no person should be made worse off through an 
experiment than under current law. I would be happy to go 
through those in more detail. 

Oh the issue of AFDC and food stamp conformity, we have al- 
ready suggested several areas in child support enforcement and 
child, care students, where we think greater conformity makes 
sense. We urge you not to make conformity changes for the sake of 
conformity, aiid would suggest that basically most of the conformi- 
ty changes ought to bome out of the AFDC Program. 

The Food Stamp Program has many preferable policies, and we 
have itemized in our testimony many changes we think should 
happen in AFDC. 

Thank you, very much, for the opportunity to testify and I would 
be happy to answer questions or help out in any possible way. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fersh appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you. Your testimony is, as usual, in depth 
and I think it will be very helpful to us in reviewing what elements 
we want to incorporate in a welfare reform proposal. 
. Is it realistic to assume that the current staffing levels that we 
have at welfare offices can simultaneously achieve the objectives of 
one-stop service, improved coordination and simplify the AFDC 
Program and the Food Stamp Program, and reduce erroneous pay- 
ments? 
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L ^ Mr. Fersh. Mr. Chairman, that is a good question. I think that is 
N a great unknown, and franJkly, one of the things I would like to 
urge upon you is to,1go to GAO and others to study this. 

We get reports or decreasing staflGng levels in States, at the same 
time that there areltremendous new pressures to lower error rates. 
It is obvious if a State legislator is faced with the choice between 
funding benefits and funding bureaucrats, they tend to go for bene- 
fits. 

We have a concern and frankly, because of all the increases and 
pressures on error rate sanction, and fraud and abuse, I think 
many States have moved much more to servicing people — one 
wpr&r does food stamps, one worker does AFDC. They ought to 
make sure they know the regulations well, and to get their error 
rates down. 

I think if we want to move to a coordination of services, we 
really have to look to see whether we have enough people out there 
who can.deal with the entire needs of an individual family and not 
simply be bookkeepers or accountants. I think there are serious 
concerns that the level of staffing out in the offices is leading to 
greater barriers to participation, and would be an impediment to 
trying to come to the kind of compassionate welfare system that 
deals with all people's needs when they . come in the door. 

I guess part of the. answer to the question is that we need to 
study this further, but our sense is that the bureaucracies are 
being squeezed^ and . that if you want to have welfare reform and 
int^ated services, we simply don't have the staff now to provide 
that kind of assistance to someone coming in the door. 

Mr. Panetta. You have had a chance to review some of the cur- 
rent State experiments that are going on regarding employment 
and tmining, both now in Massachusetts, and I guess New Jersey 
as well as California. What is your conclusion from what you have 
seen in those States? 

Mr. Fersh. I think both California and New Jersey are very, 
ver> preliminary stages. The Massachusetts experiment seems to 
me to have been very, very successful. I think some of the findings 
may have been overstated to begin with, but a few patterns 
emerge. 

One is, Massachusetts, I think indicates that voluntary pro-ams 
on the. part of the recipients can work. In fact, you can build in 
incentives if you put the right services out, the work ethic is alive. 

The other thing that emerges and I think you have covered this 
already this morning, and this is especially from California, is that 
there is a tremendous need to get people up to a level where they 
compete in the job market. The educational investment we need to 
mal:e in people is absolutely critical. 

Over the weekend I read a new article by Lester Thoreau in Sci- 
entific America about the growing inequality in our society. It 
seems very clear, and not just for welfare recipients, but for society 
as a whole, that we need to enhance our educational efforts if we 
are, going to compete in^ world markets. 

I think that is a piece that emerges here; that it is OK to do job 
search and job search training and so on, but we need to make 
more fundamental investments in people so that they will be self- 
sufficient long-term. 
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Mr. Panetta. ;Did Massachusetts implement their program with- 
out increased funding? Did they operate basically on their existing 
levels, do you know? 

^ Mr. Fersh. I do not recall whether it was increased Federal fund- 
ing. For sure, there was increased State funding in substantial 
amounts, large parts of which went into child care, I don't recall 
them receiving additional Federal dollars to run their program, but 
we would have to check that. 

Mr. PANiriTA; On the cash-out issue on food stamps, I guess obvi- 
ously the approach is one of presenting a check of money to whoev- 
er does the work in terms of looking like they are getting paid for 
whatever work they are doing. J .assume that is the logic behind 
wanting to cash it out, as .well as then giving them the funds to do 
whatever they want, or spend it however they wish. 

You have raised concerns about cash-out and I share some of 
those concerns. How would you approach it, in terms of a pilot pro- 
gram like this, if you don't cash-out? 

Mr. Fersh: First, one concern is that I think they need to keep 
track of how. much of the payment, going to the recipient is the food 
stamp equivalent, so we are sure it is not counted as income for 
other purposes.. 

I guess either you are going to test cash-out or you are not going 
to test. cash-out. Mr. Chairman, the arguments for it are that it is 
administratively easier, and I think that is true; and it is less pa- 
tronizing to the recipient:-. 

The argument against it, as I mentioned, is that people were not 
protected. I don't know, other than trying to monitor carefully, 
doing some follow-up studies— what is happening, do they have 
greater soup, kitchen participation than other recipients— gather a 
lot of data about it— if you are going to experiment, you experi- 
ment. . 

But what I would suggest is, there should be a very .limited 
number of States that can cash out food stamps initially so we 
know what the impact is. I think part of the stigma of using 
stamps— ^ash gets rid of that stigma. 

Maybe someday soon we will be up to the notion of instituting 
the "smart cards" in the grocery stores and the stigma will be re- 
duced. I would take this one, step at a time and limit the numbers, 
carefully control it, and study what the eating and food buying 
habits are, and see where we go from there. 

One other word I would like to add on a prior question and that 
is the employment and training program in Massachusetts— I 
think; it is real important, and I know you have an interest in 
this^is'that,if you.arje going to put the welfare department of em- 
ployment and training— and that is a debate. Mr. Hawkins' com- 
mittee is going to take that up and I think there may be a little 
brouhaha about that within the Congress. 

One of the things, what Massachusetts showed is that you can 
coordinate between welfare and employment agencies. The welfare 
agency ought to be a broker for services from professionals. That is 
why we are proposing today that whatever increased match you 
provide for E&T should only for the welfare department's basic 
purchase of services from employment and training professionals; 
that the money for enhanced match shouldn't be going for basically 
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welfare bureaucratic functions of monitoring people, checking their 
job search. 

But one way to ensure that there is incentive for tlie welfare de- 
partment to coordinate with ongoing existing training programs is 
to put the money there. Massachusetts has shown that that can 
happen, that you can-make these agencies coordinate in ways they 
had not up until now. 

Mr. Panetta. One last point. It is obvious we are not going to 
put the kind of money into welfare reform that probably a lot of 
people think we should in terms of doing it right. On that basis, is 
it still worth pursuing? 

Mr. Fersh. I think it depends on what the final package looks 
like. I think all of us who have been around here for years, and the 
public, I don't think, understands it as well. Certainly our constitu- 
ency groups don't understand this. Incremental change is part of 
what the political process tends to bring these days, especially in 
the days of high deficits. 

If you are asking for small amounts of dolIarTS into employment 
and training, is that worthwhile? I have concerns. If it merely 
feeds the system now, in food stamps, which l3 mainly run them 
through the mill and check up on them, then more dollars for more 
cops would make me nervous. 

But if , it allows those dollars to be targeted to real services, then 
more dollars I think will help more people and lead to more people 
leading fuller and better lives. The other side is, as far as we are 
concerned, there needs to be some dollars into benefits. Every 
dollar helps, and , you have been very instrumental in getting some 
key prop<^als through the House with Mr. Emerson, on the home- 
less bill, and we are very much hopeful that those will become real 
dollars in people's pockets. 

But there is a long way to go. I would not say no to any increase 
in benefits. In that case, I tiiink anything is helpful, but we ought 
to keep in mind what the overall goal is in the long run, and that 
is, that there is a long way to go. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you, very much. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. Mr. Herger, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Herger. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Panetta. Our next witness is Walter Credle, who is assistant 
director, Virginia Beach Department of Social Services, and chair- 
person of the National Council of Local Public Welfare Administra- 
tors. He is the chair of the APWA Task Force on Welfare Reform. 
Accompanying Mr. Credle is Mr. Randale Valenti, who is associate 
director, office for employment and social services, the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Aid. 

Mr. Valenti was the chair of the APWA Task Force on Simplifi- 
cation and Consolidation. 

Welcoiue to both of you. I appreciate your taking the time to 
come here. Your statements will be made a part of the record. You 
may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER CREOLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VIR- 
GINIA BEACH DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, AND CHAIR- 
PERSON, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE AD- 
MINISTRATORS, AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Credle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. My name 
is Walt Creole. I am assistant director of the Virginia Beach De- 
partment of Social Services and chair of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association's National Council of Local Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators. 

I am here today with Randale Valenti, associate director of eco- 
nomic and social services for the Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

I will first discuss the association's recommendations on compre- 
hensive welfare reform, and Mr. Valenti will discuss in more detail 
the role of Food Stamp Program in welfare reform. 

Welfare reform has been a very high priority fr^r State and local 
administrators. My colleagues and I believe that we must go far 
beyond mere tinkering with present public welfare programs and 
redesign fundamentally the way we respond to poverty in this 
country. 

Today, one child in four is born into poverty. One child in five 
lives out his or her childhood in poverty. Among Blacks and His- 
panics, the numbers are even more stark. One out of tv/o Black 
children is poor; two of five Hispanic children are poor. 

Public human service administrators have responsibility within 
our communities for the health and well-being of those who are 
vulnerable. We oversee the development and delivery of services. 
We have experience arid specific expertise in these areas. Because 
of that experience and our leadership responsibilities, we believe 
we can be both legitimate advocates for the clients served and rig- 
orous critics of the existing system. 

We all know that something clearly is not working. The avail- 
able array of services is not adequate to the needs of America's 
poor children and their families. Responding to the numbers and 
what they represent, the State human service administrators 
adopted a policy statement in 1985 calling for a renewed public 
commitment to poor children and their families. 

A steering committee was formed representing APWA's board of 
directors, and its councils of State and Local welfare administra- 
tors. The steering committee held its first formal session more than 
1 year ago. The group is, itself, diverse both politically and geo- 
graphically. They are Republicans and Democrats, liberals and con- 
servatives; they come from large States and small States; they 
serve urban and rural populations. 

The group debated the appropriate goals for our welfare system 
and the policies to attain those goals. They met with a number of 
your colleagues, with congressional staff, with officials in the ad- 
ministration; with other State and local government organizations, 
private nonprofit groups, and with social scientists working on the 
whole range of issues within the welfare field. 

The goal of these deliberations and subsequent recommendations 
is straight-forward: to reduce th;. .umber of children living in pov- 
erty by promoting self-sufficiency and strong families. 
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Our proposals for comprehensive welfare reform are contained in 
the Family Investment Act of 1987, H.R. 1255, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Barbara Kennelly and Robert Matsui. Many of those 
recommendations have been incorporated into the Family Welfare 
Reform Act of 1987, approved by the Ways and Means Subcommit- 
tee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation. 

With regard to APWS's recommendations, we believe that indi- 
viduals bear the primary responsibility for their own welt-being 
and that of their families. In our view, self-sufficiency means for an 
adult, a good job, and for a child a nurturing family and success in 
school. 

We value families as the basic building block of our society, but 
we also recognize that policies and programs must recognize the 
changing face of families, especially the increasing number of 
single-parent families headed by women. 

There is a vital public role and responsibility for society's welfare 
and each individual has certain responsibilities toward society. 

The welfare* system is complex and dynamic. It requires policy- 
makers to go far beyond tinkering with the existing structure. It 
requires a fundamental redesign of that structure, investing in 
stronger self-sufficient families will bring significant returns: Pro- 
ductive workers for a shrinking labor market, diminishing need for 
income maintenance and social service programs, and a stronger 
society overall. 

To put the concept of investment and mutual responsibility into 
action, we have proposed m£gor reforms in income security, educa- 
tion and employn^ent programs. Hie key components of our family 
investment program include the following: First, a client-agency 
contract, requiring actions by clients and services from agencies, 
encompassing education, employment and strengthened family life. 

Work or education towarci employment is required of parents of 
children over three. Work-related or other part-time out-of-home 
activities is required of other parents. 

A comprehensive welfare-to-jobs program in each State to pro- 
vide the services necessary for families to move from welfare to 
self-sufficiency. A strong connection between economic develop- 
ment and human development so that jobs are available for those 
now dependent on welfare. 

Next, aggressive enforcement of child support, including paterni- 
ty determination, viewed by commissioners as a responsibility of 
both individuals and human service agencies. 
^ A new, nationally-mandated family living standard, using actua' 
livii^ costs as the ba«is for cash assistance to eligible families. The 
family living standard would provide a stable, economic base as 
families move towards self-sufficiency and would replace benefits to 
families with children under the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children Program, Food Stamp Program, and Low-Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program. 

Stronger public schools for low-income children, including better 
preparation and standards to assure academic progress and gradua- 
tion from high school. 

Availability of health insurance or medical assistance to meet 
the family's needs and support movement toward self-sufficiency. 
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Increased availability of affordable, quality child care to meet 
children's needs and support families working toward self-sufficien- 
cy. 

Case management in our human service agencies to help families 
more effectively assess their needs and resources, to implement 
and monitor the client contract, and temporarily, coordinate needed 
services in families for which it is necessary. 

There is a need for comprehensiveness. For some, including some 
of your colleagues, Mr. Chairman, welfare reform seems to have 
become a euphemism for welfare-to-work programs or old workfare 
programs. Reform of the welfare system must be a comprehensive 
reformulation of cash assistance, education, health care and em- 
ployment-related policies that strengthen family life and promote 
self-sufficiency. 

The APWA projwsals provide such a sweeping provision. We 
have taken at the^r word all of the proponents of welfare reform, 
the President, the Congress, the Governors, the advocates, the cli- 
ents. Our proposal goes beyond the question of whether to include 
the unemployed parent in public assistance, and whether the in- 
consistencies in benefits from State to State should be eliminated. 

It should go without saying that the entire family in need should 
be assisted so that it may ultimately be self-sufficient. And, of 
course, the cash assistance provided to families should be based on 
their economic need and resources. 

We believe that our social policy must ultimately be built on a 
comprehensive social insurance model. This is in part pragmatic, 
and part philosophical. Our public , programs directed at economi- 
cally disadvantaged as well as advantaged individuals have fared 
well. Means-tested programs have not. 

We believe assistance to poor families and children should be 
based on economic need, not on other more arbitrary factors. 
Young parents in poverty who have never had the advantage of 
gamful emplo^ent face just as many costs on behalf of their chil- 
dren as do laid-off auto workers or farmers displaced by economic 
factors beyond their control. 

Children in need are still children in need. In order to be success- 
ful, welfare reform must be comprehensive. It must encompass the 
notion of mutual obligations between poor families and society. 

It must contain improvements in the benefits poor families actu- 
ally receive. We cannot expect poor families to fake those actions 
necessary to gain self-sufficiency if they do not have, in the inter- 
im, the wherewithal to feed and clothe their children. 

We believe that the legislation now before the full Ways and 
Means Committee, the Family Welfare Reform Act of 1987, does 
constitute comprehensive welfare reform, and we support that leg- 
islation. 

While there are some parts of H.R. 1720 we would like to en- 
hance, the basic elements of this legislation reflect quite clearly 
AFWA's recommendations for comprehensive welfare reform. The 
bill includes a significant welfare-to-work program, our concepts of 
contract and case management, work mcentives, expansion of 
AFDC-UP, benefit increases, child support improvements, and 
Medicaid and child care transition coverage, which closely reflect 
our proposal, also. 
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H.R. 1720 does not, as APWA had recommended, consolidate the 
mfigor benefit programs, including food stamps, into a new family 
living standard, although it does include a study of the family 
living standard concept as a basis for cash assistance. 

The legislation would leave the Food Stamp Program basically in 
tact. We appreciate the opportunity to appear here today, Mr. 
Chairman, because we believe it is necessary and appropriate to ad- 
dress the future of the Food Stamp Program within the context of 
overall welfare refonfi. 

Mr. Valenti will discuss APWA's recommendations for the Food 
Stamp Program, focusing on simplification and consolidation of 
AFDC and the Food Stamp Program. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Credle appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Valenti. 

STATEMENT OF RANDALE VALENTI, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE FOR EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL SERVIC^^S, ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AID, ON BEHALF OF TKfi NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF STATE HUMAN SERVICE ADMINISTRATORS, AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Valenti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been listening to 
the testimony given today, and I have also been listening to the 
questions and the answers and I find this rather fascinating. 

I spend a good part of my life at the Stat^f level testifying every 
day, and this is about my third^ opportunit> to testify in front of 
Congress. I have to tell you that the leap from the general assem- 
bly at the State level to the Congress of the United States is a 
great one, :ind I appreciate very much the opportunity to testify 
before you today. 

I would like to supplement some of the things that I presented in 
my written testimony and respond more to what was said this 
morning, rather than to just simply present this. 

I do want to say that it is very important that this committee 
continue to look at the Food Stamp Program and not forget that it 
plays a vital role in the whole notion of welfare reform. 

I am speaking on behalf of APWA and we are very supportive of 
H.R. 1720, even though it may not be as comprehensive as we 
would like, it certainly does address need, and also ways in which 
to enhance ways of getting people back into employment as op- 
posed to welfare. But it does leave out the Food Stamp Program, 
which is a very vital program in the whole area of welfare support. 

For example, in Illinois, many people don't understand that we 
have over 400,000 families on food stamps in Illinois and we are 
dispensing over $700 million a year in food stamp benefits. 

Yet, it is not until April of 1987 that we first start addressing 
implementing on a mandatory basis employment, education and 
training programs. We are very happy with the way in which Con- 
gress has approached employment programs on the cash assistance 
side, especially since 1981. We think you have come a long way in 
giving States additional flexibility, as well as some additional fund- 
ing, to implement programs that would assist the States in moving 
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people from welfare to work, notwithstanding some of the testimo- 
ny that was given this morning. 

I think States do have an immense fiscal incentive to move 
people from welfare to work. 

In Illinois, for example, we are spnding, not counting what I 
mentioned earlier on food stamps, $3.5 billion a year to support 
over 1 million people on welfare today. Now, I recomize that the 
million people are mostly children and many aged, blind and dis- 
abled persons. But nonetheless, we believe we have a sincere and 
important incentive for spending State money to train people to 
move them from welfare to work. 

A lot of people talk about the unemployment rate, and I must 
admit the unemployment rate in Illinois is still too high, but not- 
withstanding that, we have more than 5.5 million people employed 
in Illinois today, which is more than we have ever had in the histo- 
ry of the State. We are also finding in our employment pro^jram, 
called Project Chance, that recipients are more than wiili*.g to 
work if we provide them the opportunity to. do so. 

The Federal Government has increased somewhat its commit- 
ment to employment programs, and we think you need to go much 
further. 

Since 1981. we have tried to put together a comprehensive ap- 
proach that would embrace both AFDC, general assistance and 
food stam^. We are doing that right now in all areas in a project 
called Project Chance. Quite franklv, we stole some of the positive 
aspects of ET, brought them to Illmois, made them a mandatory 
program and on a monthly basis right now, we are working with 
over 105,000 APDC, food s^amp and general assistance recipients. 

Last vear, we placed in 1 year 36,787 recipients in jobs and, like 
Massachusetts, we are closely coordinated with our JTPA program, 
as well as ovr department of employment security, and tne State 
educational activities. 

The point I am trying to make here is that we believe that the 
Congress, through programs Mke the Food Security Act of 1985, 
and subseauent acts that would bring the AFDC and Food Stamp 
Program closer together, makes it much more easy for the State to 
put together meaningful programs that are aimed at hard-to-place 
recipients. 

I guess in summary what I would like to say is that we are very 
positively disposed about H.R. 1720. We have looked at the areas 
where we think AFDC and food stamps can be closer together, es- 
pecially in employment programs, and we urge the Congress to 
move forward pass H.R. 1720, and in addition, improve the Food 
Stamp Program to make it more like the AFDC Program, or vice 
versa. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Valenti appears at t*.e conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you. Let me ask you, Mr. Valenti, about the 
child support disregard; it is an important area for coordination be- 
tween AFDC and food stamps. Could you expand on the signifi- 
cance of that change? 

Mr. Valenti. This is one good example, Mr. Chairman. When we 
are explaining these basic programs, not only to recipients, but to 
taxpayers, it is very difficult to explain to either one why it is that 
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when Congress is setting programs up that make sense for poor 
people, to help them make themselves more self-sufficient, why it 
is that on the one hand in the Food Stamp Program, for instance, 
we count a child support payment as income, but on the AFDC 
Program, the firL?t $50 is exempt. 

We think that in both programs, it should be exempt because it 
encourages absent parents to make contributions because it will 
not reduce benefits that they would otherwise receive under both 
the Food Stamp Program and AFDC. We feel the same way about 
many of the other recommendations we have made. 

When' Congress Iqpks at a poor person and decides whether or 
not they should be entitled to a program, we think the same 
income rules, resource rules, and need rules ought to be brought in 
line with one another so that the two programs, when looked at to- 
gether, make sense. 

The mandatoty education and training program, for instance, 
that we. just implemented April 1, even though we have come a 
long wey^ in putting AFDC and the Food Stamp Program together, 
is. already operating differently from that that we are running in 
AFDC. 

Mr. Panetta. Is that your experience with the program you have 
implemented? 

Mr. Valenti. Absolutely. I am not criticizing the program. I 
think that Congress has made a giant step forward in requiring the 
program, in giving States up front money and then allowing States 
to go beyond that on a 50-50 basis, and I can't speak for the 
Nation, but I do think that the Federal funds are absolutely essen- 
tial. 

I know in Illinois, we depend heavily on them even though we 
have infused in our Project Chance Program, a tremendous amount 
of State funds— we still need Federal dollars to operate these pro- 
grams on a successful basis. But eyen so, the. point I was trying to 
make on AFDC and food stamps is that ever3i;hing is slightly dif- 
ferent. 

Participation requirements are different, sanctions are different, 
remedies are different, and it is time that I think Congress require 
the Federal administering agencies to make the two programs, to 
the extent possible, identical. 

Mr. Panetta. What about performance standards on the employ- 
ment side. What is your view of that? 

Mr. Valenti. I think States welcome performance standards, es- 
pecially when the performance standards are reasonable, and look 
at the total program that you are operating. 

It is not enough simply to measure whether or not you have 
moved a person from point A to point B. In Illinois, for example, in 
our Project Chance Program, we have appropriated for this year, 
$400,000 and we are recommending $400,000 next year to imple- 
ment an evaluation system by an outside contractor. 

I am simply suggesting that whenever the Federal Government 
requires performance standards, that they not simply tinker with 
statistics that we have to submit to the Federal Government, that 
we actually look at the program in a reasonable scientific way and 
ask whether or not the State is running the program in a way that 
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meets the statutory requirements and actually in a way that bene- 
fits the recipients themselves. 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Credle, we have heard it from the State level 
in terms of simplification and consolidation of AFDC and food 
stamps. What is your view at the local. level? 

Mr. Credle. I think it would go a long way toward helping us 
improve the program. Two of the areas that I would touch upon 
might be participation fates and error rates. 

fii Virgmia Beach right now, our participation rates given the 
potential nuniBer of. eligible food stamps recipients in the city, is 
only running slightly.over 15 percent. 

There are many factors that contribute to that, but I am con- 
vinced that the complexity of the program is one of the important 
factors that does contribute. 

In our "AFDC Program, roughly 50 percent of the recipients par- 
ticipate in the Food .Stamp Program. I believe that if the AFDC 
and food stamps had the same application and the same process, 
that a lot more people would benefit from the nutritional benefits 
of the Food Stamp Prograna that aire not benefitting from it right 
now. 

With r^ard to error rates and complexity in the program, we 
have noticed iii the past 7 or 8 months that the number of cases in 
food stamps involving monthly reporting forms, which I believe you 
are: all familiar wath, have increased from about 30 percent of the 
caseload to over 50 percent of the caseload and it is continuing to 
climb. 

This is an administrative burden on the workers in the depart- 
ment. It is a burden on the participants in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, and I think it is something that cuts down on the efficiency 
of the employees. 

We have a lot of policy changes in the Food Stamp Program. 
During 1985, we implemented 170 policy changes in the Food 
Stamp Program; During the first half of 1986, we had implemented 
59 policy changes, and I don't have the figures for the remainder of 
the year. 

So, again, that increases the likelihood of errors, makes the pro- 
gram difficult for participants to understand and to keep up with 
what is expected of them as program participants. We noticed that 
about 66 percent of the denials in our department are the result of 
failure to provide verifications. We believe that many of those 
result from frustration over having to make repeated trips to the 
department and provide repeated, or multiple pieces of informa- 
tion. 

So, we certainly believe in Virginia Beach that there are many 
things that can be done to streamline the program and make it less 
complex and certainly to try and consolidate it with the require- 
ments of AFDC, and we also believe SSI, would make the program 
available to more people who are in need and would simplify the 
administrative programs involved with running the program. 

Mr. Panetta. Do you have the jobs there to put people into right 
now? 

Mr. Valenti. In Virginia Beach, we have a low unemployment 
rate. For some vears now, it has been well below 5 percent. Most of 
the jobs available in Virginia Beach are in the service sector, so 
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they tend to be part-time, most of them without medical benefits 
which are extremely important to this population. 

But there are entry-level positions of that type, and I think the 
important thing here is that we have jobs we can move people into, 
but it is imix^rtant to have, at least on a* temporary or transitional 
basis, as the legislation here calls for, health benefits, day care ben- 
efits and those types of support services because many people have 
to start out in a part-time position and hope to succeed there and 
then hope to move iiito higher level full-time positions, where those 
other benefits might become available. 

I would also emphasize, in terms of support services, our growing 
awareness of tHe importance of educational benefits. We are only 
beginning to have an understanding of the extent of functional lit- 
eracy in the AFDC and food stamps population, and I think we are 
only banning to learn how to measure the extent of that— to sta- 
tistically measure the numbers and scope of that problem. 

I think increasingly we are going to see the importance of reme- 
dial education as a supplemental or support-type service to get 
people job ready. Right now, we are putting people into job search 
efforts, and we are finding— we placed one the other day in a work 
experience placement and learned the day that we placed her that 
she could not read the alphabet. 

This is something, with the growing awareness of it, that I think 
leads us tb'see the importance of remedial education, as well. 

Mr. Panktta. Thank you both, very much, for your testimony. I 
appreciate your taldng the time and providing your guidance to the 
subcommittee. 

The last witness is Mr. Robert Greenstein, who is director of the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, and who is an old hand at 
wrapping up everything that has gone before him into a clear, con- 
cise, and direct recommendation that will answer all of the ques- 
tions that everyone has on these issues. 

I look forward. Bob, to your giving me the definitive, final 
answer on this issue, as nobody ejse has. Welcome, and as always, 
your statement will be made part of the record, and you may, sum- 
marize as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON 
BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. Greenstein. I was about to say, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
am not sure after that introduction if I should say that. 

I appreciate your invitation to testify here today, and like many 
other people interested in welfare reform, it would be my hope that 
welfare reform legislation might actually be enacted during the 
100th Congress. 

While there are areas relating to welfare reform on which sub- 
stantial disagreement remains, there is a growing consensus 
around several fundamental principles, including the following: 
employment and training programs that can help recipients attain 
self-sufficiency should be emphasized and strengthened; particular 
attention should be placed on those who have the greatest barriers 
to employment and who, in the absence of assistance, are likely to 
remain on the rolls the longest and to cost taxpayers the most. 
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New testimony I have just been reading in the last few moments 
fronj^a heanng this morning in another committee by MDRC and 
the GAO provides fresh new research evidence on this point. 

Education should be stressed. Among every demographic group, 
those with more years of education have sharply lower poverty 
rates than those with less education. 

Those who work or who participate in employment and training 
programs should hot be disadvantaged by this participation, and 
should certainly not be worse off than recipients who do not par- 
ticipate in such programs. In particular, there is a growing consen- 
sus that low-income mothers who work or participate in work pro- 
CTams should not be burdened with unreimbursed child care costs 
that make them worse off than other mothers. 

Parents, including absent parents, have a responsibility to sup- 
port their children, and much greater emphasis needs to be placed 
on tracking down absent fathers and collecting child support pay- 
ments. 

Finally, another principle around which there is growing consen- 
sus is the need for improved coordination among programs, par- 
ticularly AFDC and food stamps. 

While the primary legislation to translate these principles into 
programmatic change concerns AFDC, there nevertheless are some 
^eas where the Food Stamp Program can do better in furtherir. - 
these pnnciples about which there is growing consensus, and wher, 
the current food stamps structure may actually be working counter 
to the achievement of some of these goals. 

Most of the changes needed are relatively modest, and in some 
cases, they are fine-tuning, but they are still quite significant. The 
first area I would like to talk about is employment and training. 

As^ you know, the Emerson-Panetta employment and training 
provisions of the 1985 act are consistent with the goals of welfare 
reform, and in some ways are forerunners of the kinds of provi- 
sions now being discussed in AFDC. 

Now that we are beginning to gain some experience with actual 
food stamp E&T operations, there are a few areas where modifica- 
tions would appear to be helpful. 

First, is the area of child care. Some States have found an anom- 
aly here. If a recipient must incur child care cost to participate in 
an employment and training program, reimbursement for these 
costs IS now limited to $25 a month, which is, of course, far below 
actual child care costs virtually everywhere. 
^ Costs above $25 a month may be taken as a food stamp deduc- 
tion, but the food stamp deduction results in a benefit adjustment 
of only $30 for each $100 in child care costs. The end result is that 
a mother who must incur child care costs to participate is general- 
ly made worse off than a mother who remains at home and does 
not participate. 

That is not the case either under current AFDC work-and-wel- 
fare programs, or those under the welfare reform bill. In those 
cases, the reimbursement of child care costs up to a reasonable 
level IS fully provided. 

So I would suggest that the food stamp and employment and 
training programs be adjusted so that reasonable child care costs 
do not remain unreimbursed, and that can be accomplished by pro- 
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viding full reimbursement of such costs up to levels as those pro- 
vided under the Public Assistance Committee bill, or whatever is 
the prevailing practice in AFDC at that time. This would also pro- 
mote coordination. 

Since relatively few mothers with young children are enrolled in 
the food stamp employment and training programs, most States 
exempt mothers needing child care, the costs should be very small. 
This would allow those States willing to help fund these child care 
costs to better encourage mothers with young children to enroll 
and participate in employment and training programs. 

A second area involves education, which the Food Security Act 
explicitly lists as an acceptable activity under the employment and 
training programs. You mentioned this earlier; when final USDA 
regs were issued, they contained some language that, my under- 
standing, was inserted by 0MB, and that language in the preamble 
to the final regulation states: 

While long-term general education may indirectly promote employability, a more 
direct link between education and job-readiness must be established for an educa- 
tional component to be approved. 

Now, if that language is intended to bar program components 
under which recipients who are high school drop-outs work toward 
and receive GED degrees, then it really does not make sense. One 
area in which conservative and liberal analysts are in firm agree- 
ment—one of the leading exponents of this is Charles Murray— is 
that finidiing high school is one of the most beneficial activities an 
unemployed drop-out can undertake, and one from which the long- 
term benefits to drop-outs and taxpayers alike are the greatest. 

I am not sure that Mr. Bode's response on this issue was fixlly 
responsive. He talked about the need not to supplant State funds 
going into education. No disagreement there. 

The question here is not one of funding. It is whether States can 
refer people to GED programs, even if the Food Stamp Program 
does not pay for it, and count that as a placement as a component. 

Now, I don't know that there has actually been any problem in 
the approval of State plans. I also don't know if any States were 
discouraged by that language in submitting somethmg along this 
line. I would simply urge the subcommittee to monitor this closely. 

A final issue that has arisen is that in a few States they are re- 
ferring food stamp work registrants to vocational or technical 
courses at local community colleges, to upgrade their skills and em- 
ployability. But then when these registrants enroll, they become 
students and lose their eligibility for food stamp— a kind of Catch- 
22 here. 

Current law allows food stamp participation by students who are 
enrolled in school as a result of participation in an AFDC work 
program, or a JTPA Program, and I think this needs to be broad- 
ened to allow school enrollment as a result of participation in a 
food stamp employment and training program, or a State or local 
employment program, such as a OA work program. 

Finally, there is the difficult question of performance standards. 
We continue to learn more about the very difficult area, issues of 
how to set standards to have the greatest impact. I have just been 
looking at this new testimony in the last few minutes. I am not 
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sure I have fully digested it, but MDRC is saying that they are now 
finding preliminary evidence that there may be a threshold effect, 
there may be limits in short-term, less intensive employment pro- 
grams, and they say, "This suggests that for the most disadvan- 
taged individuals, more intensive and more costly services may be 
necessary." 

The same is the theme of the GAO testimony, also delivered this 
mommg, which expresses concern that States are spreading re- 
sources too thinly to serve as many people as possible, rather than 
providing more intensive services to those with greater barriers to 
employment. 

The GAIN Program in California and ET in Massachusetts seem 
to have taken these lessons to heart and have their emphasis on 
things like training and remedial education, and I think this may 
mean that we need to rethink standards in a number of programs, 
perhaps including the Food Stamp Program, to try to— I think the 
key goal is carefully designed performance standards should place 
the greatest emphasis on success in reducing long-term dependen- 
cy, and that that is likely to prove more useful in the long run 
than participation standards simply emphasizing the number of re- 
cipients enrolled, or placement standards that simply measure the 
number who enroll and subsequently find jobs, since many of those 
are the most employable who would fmd jobs on their own, 
anyway. 

Moving out of the employment and training program, I think 
there are a few other changes that could be made to encourage 
work and education and re-enforce efforts to obtain self-sufficiency. 

In the student area, in 1980, Congress enacted provisions to 
ensure that middle class students claiming to be independent could 
not get food stamps. These provisions were designed in a somewhat 
unusual fashion; they were literally conceived and put together 
overnight by a few people at USDA in response to a sudden Carter 
administration decision, in the winter of 1980, which I am sure you 
recall, to alter the budget to try and reduce what at that point in 
time was considered to be an unacceptable deficit level. 

Perhaps because these provisions were put together so hastily, 
they were not in all phases well designed. They did accomplish the 
god of removing middle income students, but they did it in a 
rather blunt fashion that turns out to have penalized some legiti- 
mately poor students, as well. 

I can attest to all of this, since I was one of the people responsi- 
ble for these hastily-designed provisions. 

If you examine them carefully, you will find they produce the fol- 
lowing result: A poor, inner-city, minority youth who lives with his 
family, finishes high school and goes on to college, is disqualified 
from food stamps. As a result, total food stamps benefits of his or 
her family, including other children, is reduced. 

But if the student fails to pursue his education after high school, 
he IS not disqualified and his family's food stamps are not affected. 
The program thus sends the message that unemployment or part- 
time odd jobs are better than attending college and that the whole 
family will pay a price and have less food if the youth stays in 
school. 
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I think in 1980, we had little appreciation for the problems of in- 
creasing poverty in a growing underclass, or the critical impor- 
tance of education as a primary path out of this cycle. 

Our sole concern at that point was ending participation by not- 
needy students. 

L think that this provision of current law could be modified at 
very minor costs so that nonneedy students continue to be barred 
from the program without these perverse side effects. That could 
be accomplished largely by such changes as allowing participation 
by a student who lives with parents or grandparents or legal 
guardians, and .whose entire family is eligible for food stamps. 
Clearly, such a student is not a middle class youth claiming to be 
independent, but a poor youth whose efforts to attain education as 
a route out of poverty should not be discouraged. 

Another issue in this area concerns the child care deduction now 
capped at $160. a month, regardless of how many children a family 
has in day care. To set a. cap not adjusted by the number of chil- 
dren in child care is to treat working families with several children 
inequitably since a much smaller percentage of their child care 
costs are deductible than is the case for families with fewer chil- 
dren. 

Both the current AFDC Program and pending welfare reform 
bills have the deduction on a per child basis, rather than per 
household, and I would suggest that the Food Stamp Program 
follow suit, both to promote equity and encourage work and to pro- 
mote consistency with AFDC. 

Turning to another area which I think is emerging as probably 
the area of single greatest consensus, and that is the need to con- 
front the child support crisis— you could call it. We have a national 
scandal here. In 1983, only 58 percent of all single mothers living 
with their children had child support awards. Of those who had an 
award, only half received the full amount of what the court award- 
ed; a quarter received nothing and, overall, more than half of all 
single Mothers with children received no child support payments at 
all. 

This results in greater poverty and greater reliance on welfare. 
In 1981, only 11 percent of all absent fathers of AFDC children 
paid any child support at all. 

Various reforms in this area are being discussed. One problem is, 
however, that most of them leave the majority of AFDC families 
unaffected because only a small percentage of AFDC families have 
a cWld support award to begin with. 

One problem in that area in the past had been that there was 
very little or no financial incentive for an AFDC mother to under- 
take the sometimes emotionally difficult task of identifying the 
absent father and helping track him down. For some years, the full 
amount collected in child support for AFDC was offeet against the 
family's AFDC benefits, so the family received the exact same 
income whether the father paid any child support or not. 

The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 attempted to apply a modest 
remedy to this problem by allowing the mother to keep the first 
$50 in AFDC benefits. This was designed to give the mother a stake 
in identifying and helping to locate the father and collect child sup- 
port from him. 
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However, because there is no similar provisions in food stamps, 
the impact has been diluted. While the $50 in child support pay- 
ments aren t counted against AFDC, they are counted against food 
stamps and the net effect is that the mother's gain ends up being 
only $27.50 to $35 a month. I think here, to better focus the incen- 
tives and have a greater chance of realizing the goal of increasing 
the number of cases where paternity is established and child sup- 
port is collected, food stamp provisions in this area should be con- 
formed to AFDC. 

This would enable the mother to obtain a more realistic if still 
modest miprovement if the father is located and begins to pay sup- 
port. Given our budgetary limits, I think in the long run, we are 
going to have collect billions more in child support payments to 
make m^or progress against child poverty. This is a small invest- 
ment that hopefully would yield a larger result. 
^ I will not comment at length on the coordination issue; that has 
just been covered by the last siaveral witnesses. I would simply add 
there that in addition to aligning the programs more closely, I 
tmnk we need to tighten the coordination and the application proc- 
ess. In some areas today, families applying for AFDC are not in- 
formed of their eligibility for food stamps. I think we should rein- 
state the provision, that when families apply for ADFC, either a 
jomt AFDC food stamp application should be used, or applications 
for both programs should be provided at the same time. 

In areas in which States have GA programs that satisfy the Sec- 
retary, that they are at least as restrictive— usually more so than 
food stamps, so that nobody could possibly be eligible for GA, who 
isn t ehgible for food stamps, T think wo should try that same sort 
of coordination in the application process. 

Mr. Chairman, let me close my testimony there, but I will say if 
we have time during the question period, I did also have some com- 
ments based on things earlier witnesses said on the proposals for 
demonstration projects, and I would be happy to comment on that 
if time permits. 

\The prepared statement of Mr. Greenstein appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Panetta. I was going to ask you, I know you basically cov- 
ered recommendations on welfare reform, but I would be interest- 
ed, a, m your comments about the demonstration projects, but also, 
b, if you could also comment on the Washington plan, and on the 
cash-out aspect. 

t^f- Greenstein. Let me separate the two. I think they are some- 
what different. 

. } have^looked in some detail over the last 6 months at the admin- 
istration s report and its proposals for the demonstration projects, 
and obviously, having demonstration projects to learn more from 
th^ we might apply is hardly anything that anyone ifi against. 

However, when you look at their proposal closely, I don't think 
that that is the principal thing it does. First, the number of demon- 
strations—and they are really not demonstrations— the number of 
waivers, which is really what they are— the number of waivers of 
Federal rules which you could call demonstration projects is unlim- 
ited, and there is no funding, no mechanism in there for any Feder- 
al evaluation. 
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States are asked to do their own evaluation of this; if we take a 
lot of the State work and welfare programs out there, we don't get 
the most objective evaluations from the States that set them up in 
the first place. The administration, itself, has criticized, rightly, the 
numbers on ET, on this score. 

So what you really have is a proposal for literally hundreds of 
waivers of food stamp Federal rules and a vast array of programs 
without meaningful evaluation to learn from. 

It raises questions as to whether the real purpose is to learn 
things that we can improve the Federal-State system from, or if the 
real purpose is to begin to dismantle the Federal part of the system 
which was the 1982 New Federalism Proposal. 

That concern is enhanced when you look at the programs that 
would be covered. It is not just AFDC and food stamps and so forth; 
veterans' pension, WIC, headstart, grants— it is fairly broad; any- 
thing that is low income that has any kind of means testing. 

Thirdly, from the food stamps standpoint, there are some par- 
ticular concerns, although Mr. Bode talked about flexibility. If you 
read the administration s bill, there are priority goals and the^ro- 

gisals that meet these goals get advantage in what the White 
ouse would approve. 

One of the goals is "to individualize determinations of need and 
to make such determinations to the extent possible through local 
decisions." Not only does that suggest that Federal benefit stand- 
ards, like SSI and food stamps, are undesirable, but even that State 
standards are undesirable. 'Diere is another priority goal, priorities 
to be given to demonstrations that propose to replace in-kind bene- 
fits such as food stamps, school lunch, medicare and housing with 
vouchers. Now, I must say that I don't understand, if the goal is 
promoting self-sufficiencv, employment, child support, why cash- 
out of fooa stamps should be a priority goal. 

I am not saying it should be ruled out, but you begin— all these 
things begin to give you a sense that there.is a lot of ideologies and 
less flexibility than meets the eye behind this. 

I then get even more concern when I look at other provisions. 
There is no protection to say that if you cash out food stamps, the 
cash-out value continues to be disregarded in other programs, so 
that people li'/ing in subsidized or public housing would presum- 
ably have their rents go up. That would not be a savings to the 
State that would get funneled back; it would just be a Federal 
budget savings. 

I think one of my biggest concerns, and I think Mr. Bode is 
simply incorrect on this score— you just have to read the statute. 
There is no question that the only proposals that would be accepta- 
ble are block, grants. 

There are three or four pages on how the funding would work. 
Each Federal agency would estimate the amount that it thought 
would be required in that State for the coming fiscal year, and that 
is the fixed amount the State would get. During the year, if a reces- 
sion came, and the State needed more, the White House could sug- 
gest more. Congress could be asked for a supplemental appropria- 
tion, but it is a purely discretionary funding mechanism. 

The whole current concept that when need goes up, the funding 
is there; that when need goes down, the funding goes down The 
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whole entitlement nature is gone. Again, if the administration's 
goal is flexibility, why not allow States to choose whether they 
want to submit a pilot tliat is an entitlement, or a block grant. 

Why are only those that are block grants acceptable, and those 
that are entitlements are not? 

John Bode mentioned the simplified application demonstration 
projects; those- are entitlements. We have had demonstration 
projects for years in food stamps and AFDC, and they have virtual- 
ly all been entitlements. One can do it. You can say that the 
project is, not acceptable unless the Federal agencies feel it is not 
gomg to exceed current entitlement costs— that, as I understand it, 
is what the State of Washington 'has proposed. 

I think that is a much better way to go. So when you put these 
factors together— there are also no benefit productions. I think Mr. 
Staggers asked J'^hn Bode, and John said, '^Gee, you can't say that 
nobody loses benefits. We wouldn't be able to do the simplified ap- 
plication project." 

That was a rather slick answer. The law says, under the simpli- 
fied application project, that individual benefits can go down, but 
average benefits can't. Is there any provision in the administration 
package that has that? No. 

So when you go through this, I end up getting a feeling that is 
more a foot in the door to the old 1982 New Federalism Proposal; 
lots of waivers, little evaluation, only waivers that meet our ideo- 
logical goals are acceptable; those that retain entitlements are un- 
acceptable. It doesn't really seem to me to meet the idea of doing 
some careful demonstration projects, to learn things from which we 
could have better programs. 

In think the Washington Program, on the other hand, almost 
every one of the points I just mentioned here— there is an appro- 
priate provision in there. There may be some fine-tuning that is 
needed here or there, but I think that, by contrast, is an example 
of something that is designed to try and learn these soits of things 
from and with the appropriate structures and protections. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you, very much, for your comments on that, 
as well as your recommendations. They are, as always, very helpful 
to the subcommittee and to all of us working on this issue. We will 
continue to be in touch. 

I think the Speaker has suggested a timeframe of sometime in 
May. I suspect thst with the defense bill and with debt ceiling 
problems and with the current restructuring going on at Ways and 
Means that this may sMp, and it probably just as well should slip. 
My hope Is that we are going to be able to at least pick up gome of 
the mgredients iliat have been suggested, particularly on the em- 
ployment and training and simplification asnects, and oee if we 
can't incorporate rome of those, at leas^ in terms of an incremental 
change, as far a*i welfare reform. 

Everything that has been presented here has been very helpful. 

I want to thank, not only you. Bob, but all of the witnesses for 
what they have presented here. I can assure everyone that this 
guidance will be very helpful to the subcomrr.ictee in coming up 
with a proposal in this area. 

With that, for any members who have questions, I ,vill leave the 
record open for a period of 10 days for purposes of questions and 
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answers to the various witnesses. I will also leave the record open 
for anyone who wishes to submit additional viewpoints for the 
record, and that should be done, again, within the 10-day period. 
With that, the subcommittee is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inlcusion in the record follows:] 
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TESTino:W OF JOHN W. BOOE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY ?0R FOOD AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
U.S. DEPARTTIENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC rmKETING, CONSUMER 
RELATIONS AND NUTRITION 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
flAY 5, 1907 

Hr* Chairman, and neobers of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear today to discuss the Administration's 
views concerning welfare reform and to comment on legislation 
under consideration which would alter the character of our 
present welfare system* 

In his State of the Union address in 1986, the President 
called for ai\ evaluation of the public welfare system and a new 
strategic to promote •real and lasting emancipation" from vjelfara* 
In response to the President's charge, the Wnite House Domestic 
Policy Council's Low-Incoae Opportunity Working Group, of wnicn I 
was a member, made an extensive study of welfare and poverty* 
The Working Group's report, U^.iiosLDfiSfifldMCy, is bassd on 
careful analysis well as discussions with Americana fro2i all 
walks of life, including current and former welfare recipients, 
those who deliver public assistance, the nation's governors. 
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governaent officals, scholars, and aany otners* TDe repoct 
assesses the welfare systeo and its successes and failures, 
describes the frustrations felt by America's poor, and proposes a 
basic cnange in public assistance policy* laplementation 
legislation has now been introduced as the Low-* Income Opportunity 
Improvement Act of 1907, H*R* 1288* 

America's public {Assistance system is composed oi more than 
50 major Federal welfare programs on which Federal and State 
governments spent more than $132 billion in Fiscal Year 193S* 
These programs comprise a welfare system that requires over 2,000 
pages of Federal law and regulation and is overseen oy a score of 
Congressional committees* It is managed by eight major Federal 
departments, numerous agencies in the SO States and territories, 
and hundreds of thousands welfare workers* The Census Bureau 
estimates that more than S2 million Americans benefit from some 
welfare program during the course of a year* 

For a policy-maicer , the welfare system is e:(pensive and 
wasteful* It is so complex that one has difficulty keeping Jignt 
of the services and goals of each of its programs* Tot a 
recipient, particularly a poorly educated one, it can only oe 
worse* We can no longer afford to view welfare as one or two 
programs* we must try to jee it from the recipient's eyes* For 
poor families seeking assistance, the multitude of programs, ait:i 
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their «xcessiv€ly complex regulationc and vast diversity^ leads 
to confusion and demoralization* Moreover r the many 
interrelationships between programs make it impossible to isolate 
the impact of any one program in terms of its effects on a 
variety of important issues poverty r vorli effort, the family # 
or the community. Thus, the first recommendation in 
Uff.CX20LSfifi£OdfiO£y is: "The welfare system is a system, and we 
must treat it as such*** 

While the Working Group documented in their report the area;i 
where agreement exicts concerning what's wrong with the welfare 
system, it found much less agreement on what to do about welfare* 
In a few areas, such as work programs for AFDC recipients, 
demonstrations have been done that provide the basis for enacting 
important incremental reforms* However, we nave no basis for 
predicting the effects of sweeping national reforms* That is 
the reason for the second recommendation in \}'i^ZlQSL.QSiSD^£DS'Ji 
"We should neither propose nor support more 'national' welfar«^ 
reforms unless locally-tested^ with evidence of reduced 
dependency** 

As we examine the potential for reform, we must be as 
cautious in designing cnanges as we are firm in our commfnent to 
make them* Tens of millions of people depend on welfare* Our 
changes must be real improvements, not gamDles* Before changing 
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the welfare systcn as a whole from the top down, vj should strive 
to find what works from the bottom up* 

The final three recommendations of the Low-Income Working 
Group are: 

Adopt reform ooals which comprehensively define Federal 
requirements for reform, allow maximum flexibility for 
State- and community-based reform efforts, and retain 
the current Federal-State financing commitments; 

Initiate a program of widespread, long-term 
experimentation in the restructuring of puolic 
assistance through community-based and State-sponsored 
demonstration projects; and 

, Propose legislation to implement the experimental 
program and assure that its useful results are 
gradually incorporated in the national public 
assistance system. 

There are several reasons for conducting several 
demonstrations sinultaneously . It is not obvious that wnat works 
in one community or State would be effective everyv»here else. 
The proposed demonstrations would free States to tailor 
assistance to the specific needs of their population and the 
localities in which they live, while at the saira time meeting 
Droad, national goals for welfare. Operating several 
demonstrations allows many new, innovative ideas to compete in a 
positive manner to discover how best to promote self-sufficiency 
and economic independence. 
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We are encouraged that the welfare systea aight oe made more 
receptive to conmunity self-help efforts. Local initiatives in 
many low-income communities across this nation are overcoming 
problems that proved too difficult for government bureaucracies. 
The bulk of thase efforts illustrates positive responses to the 
frustrations felt by local people when the current system fails 
to meet their unique needs. 

That is why the President's legislation provides broad 
waiver autnority to iiake possible State-sponsored, community- 
based demonstrations of alternative welfare assistance prograrui. 
Our proposal allows States to incorporate into a demonstration 
the funding they otherwise would receive from any program tnat 
currently is intended to reduce poverty. There are clear rjies 
for these demonstrations. The State's filing for demonstration 
waiver must make clear exactly what the State intends to do; 
specifically, which programs will ba included, who will 
participate, principles for eligibility and oenefit 
determination, the form and amount of benefits, and innovativa 
ways in which the demonstration is expected to both »neet tne need 
of the low-income population and reduce dependency, Axong with 
other specifics on the scop; of the demonstration, the filing 
must describe the evaluation efforts the State proposes so f.:ut 
at the end of the demonstration we will have generally accep^aole 
evidence as to whether tne demonstration ^succeeded in its 
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oojectives or not* 

One thing have heard over and over again in discussions 
with t^ie Governors is that they need a single place to which they 
can come to get Federal approval for their welfare reforo ideas* 
To accofflmodate these wishes r we propose that the State filings oe 
sucoicted to an Interagency Low-Income Opportunity Board* The 
Board will be made up of representatives' of the Departments with 
responsibility for major public assistance programs* The Board's 
Chairman will be appointed by the President* The Interagency 
Lowlncome Opportunity Board is intended to speak with one voice 
to the States while still reflecting the various voices of the 
executive agencies responsible for public assistance programs* 
If the Board's Chairman determines that a filing meets the 
programmatic and budgetary requirements in the billr that the 
civil rights of individuals and families, under all applicaole 
lawa, will oe protected and that the proposed demonstration is 
structured to permit a sound evaluation of its results, tne 
filing will be certified. 

The agencies with responsioility for tne programs included 
in the demonstration will make estimates of the amount of funds 
the demonstration site would have received under the laws then in 
effect* That will oe the amount payable to the State for 
expenditures under the demonstration* Since many of thess 
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denonst rat ions will not be statewide, the Federal agencies will 
have to review and use information supplied by the States to 
determine just what the funding for the included programs would 
have been in the communities undertaking demonstrations. Each 
year's funding for the demonstration will be calculated based 
upon the Ir.ws in effect for the included programs. What this 
means is that if the allocations or funding levels for national 
programs change, the demonstrations will be affected in the sanie 
manner. We think this method of funding will show the continued 
support of the Administration for the demonstrations. 

V7e think our commitment to the demonstrations is evident as 
well in the provision that permits States to keep any funds they 
save by making gains in reducing dependency. The bill requires a 
State to put these savings to a use which benefits the 
low-income people of the demonstration area. 

The Governor in the State undertaking a demonstration must 
submit a final report to the Board assessing the demonstration's 
achievement and shortcoming^, including recommendations regarding 
the demonstration's national significance. Tne Board's chairman 
must submit an annual report to Congress regarding the progress 
of the demonstrations. 
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Mr. Chairman, you have asked that 1 conment on H.R. I7?n. We are strongly 
opposed to H.rI 1720. This proposal, which creates a new program to replace 
AFOC, has no direct effect on the basic structure of the Food Stamp Program. 
However, there are Indirect cost and caseload effects, and all cost estimates 
of H.R. 1720 have included the effects on food stamp outlays. Any change in 
AFnC benefits (family support supplements) to families which also receive food 
stanps would result In an offsetting change in food stamp allotnents. In other 
words, since food stamp allotment anounts reflect other incone available to the 
household, a rise in one income source (AFOC) results in a drop in food stanps, 
albeit of a lesser magnitude. Since the provisions of H.R. 1720 would result 
in very substantial increased costs for benefits in the AFOC program, the cost 
of the Food Stamp Program would decline, but by a mch smaller a'^unt. The net 
effect would be to increase Federal costs by several billion dollars. 

H.R. 1720 is in the purview of policy officials at the Oepartnent of 
Health and Human Services. My colleagues have advised that H.R. 17?^ would 
increse rather than reduce welfare dependency. The two areas of greatest 
concern are the broad changes in the standards for treating elic'*)ility and 
income and the design of the National Education, Trining and Wor. (NETWork) 
program. 

Instead of the sweeping, top-down changes in the treatment o' eligibility 
and income in H.R. 1720 we prefer tne approach taken in the low- Income 
Opportunity Improvenent Act. The Presidents proposal would enha't** States' 
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flexibility to test ways of coordinating and targeting resources to those in 
need by treating the public assistance system as a system. Similarly, we 
believe that the A<»n1n1 strati on 's two Interrelated proposals to reform work 
programs for AFDC recipients. Greater Opportun1t1(>s through work or GROW In the 
AFOC program and the AFDC Youth Training Initiative under the Jobs Training 
Partnership Act, are preferable to NETWork, 

Under the Low-Incowe Opportunity Act, State and coiwnunlty efforts to 
better target welfare resources, eliminate or reduce work disincentives. 
Increase individual choice, and strengthen families will result in new and bold 
opportunities for low-income individuals and families to increase their social 
and economic self-suf ficiency. 

We believe that this proposal offers an exciting opportunity to improve 
the effectiveness of this nation's welfare system. We look forwart to working 
with you on the passage of welfare reform legislation this year that would 
provide hroad demonstration authority for States to refom the welfare system 
as a whole, 

Hr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, that completes my prepared 
statement* I will be happy to address any questions you might have. 
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Testimony of 



Jule M. Sugaman, Secretary 



Washington State Department of Social and Health Services 



Mr. Chairman and Members' of the Committee: 
INTRODUCTIOW 

I am here today to request that the committee join with the 
Public Assistance Subcommittee of the House of Representatives in 
authorizing Washington State to conduct a five-year demonstration 
of welfare .reform. 

Two weeks ago our Legislature passed a bill creating the Family 
Independence Program. FIP will go into effect in March 1988 if 
appropriate federal authorizations can be obtained. 

The FIP demonstration has already been included in the national 
welfare reform legislation (H.R. 1720) reported out of the Public 
Assistance Subcommittee oi. t:ie House Ways and Means Committee on 
April 9. 

The subcommittee deferred to this Committee on one feature of the 
program the cashing-out of food stamps for FIP enrollees. The 
concept is that the state would provide enrollees with the full 
cash equivalent of food stamps for which a family of a given size 
would otherwise be eligible. Under state law, this equivalent 
amount would- continue to be identified to enrollees as the "food 
stamp benefit** even though provided as part of the cash grant. 
The food stamp equivalent would continue to be funded by 100% 
federal funds. FIP enrollees would receive no less in food cash 
assistance .than they would have received in food stamps under the 
current program. FIP enrollees will be entitled to the food 
stamp cash equivalent and there will be no cap on the numbers 
receiving assistance. Sii^'.larly, if federal action increases the 
grant level, the cash equivalent will be increased in the state. 
It is our intent that the value of the food stamp cash equivalent 
be treated as food stamps for purposes of calculating eligibility 
for other federal benefits (e.g., housing assistance). 

The work and training provisions under FIP are very extensive. 
We estimate that 75% of the enrolled population will be involved 
in education, training and work. There is authority for 
mandatory participation in those oases where the youngest child 
is at least three years old and the family has received 
assistance for three years. 

During the five year FIP demonstration, the state would continue 
to ac^inister the food stamp coupons to eligible families who 
were not FIP enrollees. 

The purpose of the FIP demonstration is primarily to increase the 
income level of poor families and their children, by improving 
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participation of these families in the labor market, -^nd by 
removing a series of disincentives to such participation inherent 
in the current AFDC program. 

Reasons for the Food Stamp Cash^o^^t: 

our reasons for wanting to test the food stamp cash-out are 
consistent with the broad reform efforts envisioned for welfare. 

Fir^t, we very much need to simplify the application, 
eligibility, and grant process for the sake of administrative 
efficiency and avoidance of errors and reductions in costs. The 
current food stamp program, with its differing set of eligibility 
and procedural requiremtnts, imposes additional administrative 
complexity and expense. The state will not be able to design and 
test out a truly simplified system as long as it must administer 
dual programs for food stamps and public assistance. 

Second, we are seeking to apply an understandable cash incentive 
for work effort. Under the current welfare-food stamp system, 
that's a little like handing a package to someone on a see-saw. 
If we increase the welfare grant, the food stamp benefits 
decline, thereby undercutting the incentive effect. We have to 
apply an understandable incentive to the whole benefit: package in 
a way that enrol Ices can understand it. A key to this clarity 
and simplicity is applying the same income/asset tests and work 
rules for food stamp and welfare benefits, which we propose to 
do. 

Formula and Costs 

Tor both the state and federal governments, fIP is proposed as a 
"budget neutral" demonstration. We are not promising to save 
money over what we would otherwise be spending. But during the 
five year period, we hope to demonstrate that the same money, 
federal and state, can be redistributed to provide more adequate 
benefits a. id to promote employment and full self-sufficiency 
sooner than would otherwise occur. 

The FIP budget is not a big up-front investment model. In this 
it differs from other state welfare reform initiatives. Rather, 
it is a gradual growth model which requires us to expand the 
employment and social services aspects of the program gradually, 
as we achieve as the wage offsets which generate reinvestment 
dollars. Under the state legislature's design, we are not 
allowed to "mortgage" the grants or food stamp benefits in any 
sort of adventuresome way. FIP can only expand across the state 
in proportion to its success in employment of enrol lees. 
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We are providing to the committee the detailed specifications 
which will enable us to proceed with the demonstration ^ and 
with our caseload and cost estimates supporting the "budget 
neutrality" of the proposal. 

In closing, let roe just say that Washington State is an 
agricultural state. Our delegation to Congress has always 
supported and, we trust, will continue to support the food 
stamp program. The delegation 11 supportive of the FIP 
demonstration, including the food stamp cash-out. We are 
committed to a more efticient and understandable system with 
effective work incentives, without the redundant aspects of 
the current system, but still clearly identifying the food 
stamp benefit. We believe FIP will demonstrate a better way 
of disbursing the food stamp benefits without in any way 
undercutting the identification and entitlements the 
program. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify, and urge your 
support of the Washington State Family Independence Program 
demonstration. 
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TESTIMONY OF 



ROBERT J. FERSH 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



FOOD RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER 



Good. > Morning. My name is Robert Fersh, and I am the 
executive director of the Food Research and Action Center here in 
Washington. FRAC, as we are commonly called, is an organization 
that works to alleviate hunger and poverty in the United States. 
We work on many different levels, but our particular area of 
expertise is federal food assistance programs. 

My primary role today it to prp*?ent our views on the pending 
initiatives in the area of welfare reform. Much of my testimony 
today will be devoted to employment and training issues, it is 
important, however, that we not allow our concern with these 
issues to detract from efforts to fight the hunger that millions 
of people in Aaerica are experiencing here and now. Food stamp 
benefits are inadec[uate and need to be increased. Barriers to 
participation continue to deny eligible, hungry people food 
stamps. Action on these issues is urgently needed. 

Thanks in large part to your leadership, Mr. Chain:mn, 
important nutrition measures were included in both the House and 
Senate versions of the Urgent Relief for the Homeless Act, which 
we hope Congress will move quickly towards final passage. We 
urge you to introduce the Hunger Relief Act again this year and 
we hope to see it passed into law. We also hope that, in the 
near future, this committee will look in depth at: the issue of 
barriers to participation in the food stamp program with an eye 
towards concrete steps to eliminate those barriers. These 
measures are vital to ameliorate the suffering poor people face 
today while we work towards longer term reforms. 
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At th« outset, I would like to applaud you, Mr* Chalnaan, 
for holding thifi hearing specifically on food stamps as part of 
welfare refom* I regret that the food stamp program, despite 
being America's primary bulwark against hunger and malnutrition, 
is all too often forgotten in the discussion of Welfare reform* 

A small indication of this is the choice by the Ways and 
Means Committee to call its replacement for AFDC the Family 
Support Program* When it is reduced to its initials, as these 
programs inevitably are, it becomes the FSP— which obviously is 
the same handle applied to the food stamp program* While it 
seetcs or its facs a slnor Issue tc raise < setting up two closely 
allied programs with the same initials will guarantee repeated 
confusion about them for the indefinite future* 

ETODlovment and Training 

A key element of this year's welfare reform debate is the 
emphasis on employment and training* Those of us that have 
followed the food stamp program over the years have a deep 
feeling oC ambivalence when discu£;sing employment and training 
programs* Employment programs, properly constructed and 
supported with sufficient resources, can and have provided vital 
opportunities for poor people to lessen their dependency and 
improve their well-being* But other employment programs, 
hastily, meanly or lackadaisically constructed or underfunded can 
and have been the sources of a great deal of unnecessary misery 
for families in desperate need* We urge this subcommittee to 
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Mov« forvard with th« creation of neaningful •mploynent and 
training prograas for food staap recipients, but we also urge it 
to take great care that what it creates is a systea of positive 
opportunities and not yet another system of pointless hoops that 
recipients are forced to junp through. 

Any enployaent and training progran that assumes it can have 
a radical effect Upon all or even most of the public assistance 
caseload within a short amount of time is nothing more than an 
exercise in self-delusion. Last week, the Manpower Development 
Research Corporation, the leading organization studying work and 
welfare programs, held a seminar on its research here in 
Washington for various groups. c.-.g of ths key points that was 
underscored time and again was that for all of tiie work and 
welfare approaches that have been tested, the results in terms of 
increases employment and lessened dependency have been very 
modest. 

Too many of the poor need a great deal of literacy and 
skills development to be rapidly employable. The cost of 
educating and training all employable recipients at onco is far, 
far beyond what it is at all realistic to expect the federal or 
state budgets to absorb. The economy cannot create the millions 
of low-skill, entry-level jobs these people need, especially at a 
time when many of the most energetic economic development efforts 
are geared towards "high-tech" jobs, which are among the least 
accessible to untr&ined poor people. Even when AFDC and food 
stamp recipiences do obtain employment, it is unlikely to 
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•li«inat« th«lr n««d or poverty: vork should b«tt«r th«lr lot in 
many way*- and is a worthy obj«ctlv«, but It wildly unrealistic to 
•xpsct thsss prograas to lift psopls out of poverty. 

rhs rscsnt, draaatic increase in deaand at soup kitchens and 
homeless shelters clearly does not represent a sudden abandonaent 
of the Aaerican work ethic that can be cured by the inposition of 
coercive work req[i^irenents. xn fact, both ccientific studies and 
the experience of nany people working with the hungry and home- 
less indicate that the work ethic is if any tiling stronger than 
ever among poor people in this country. The causes of poverty 
are much more complex, and effective remedies are much harder to 
implement. The key to any welfare reform must be combining ade- 
quate benefits for those in need now with adequate opportunities 
to reduce that need in the future. 

Studies have shown that a minimum cost and effort per 
recipient is needed to have any significant effect. A 
constructive program vilX recognize this and will assure that 
states are not required to serve more people than they can 
mear '^'^fully assist. We cannot honestly say that wj know at 
prt:^. ly what level of funding a program begins to be able to 
hftve A positive effect upon recipients, but we think it is 
reasonably clear that the current food stamp employment and 
training program is well short of that level. The cheapest 
employment and training programs are job search requirements and 
job search training in which no substantive training is offered. 
The plans submitted under the Food Security Act's employment and 
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training provision* rtfltct this fact and arr do^rinated by th«s« 
co«pon«nt«. Unfortunately, job search by peopie with substantial 
barriers to eaployability will not produce lasting employirent 
and, to the extent that they are required, workfare or work 
experience in menial jobs that do not include any neaningful 
training opportunities have proven equally useless in gaining 
eaploynent for people who would not have found work on their own. 
In order to make a difference in poor peoples' lives— in 
order to get eaployaent for those who would otherwise remain 
totally dependent upon public assistance— iLore intensive, 
individualized servicet, oust be provided to help recipients 
overcome the barriers to employability each of them face* 
Legislation is therefore needed to create new incentives to 
states to create new, non-duplicativc programs to provide these* 
services. As new employment and training programs are created 
for AFDC recipients, states should be permitted, though not 
required, to combine these with food stamp employment programs. 
We should, however, retain at least for food stamp recipi?»nts the 
protections that current law provides against wrongful terniina- 
tions of benefits or the imposiiion of unreasonable, onerous 
burdens. 

We should not require single parents of children under the 
age of six to comply with work requirements, and we should not 
impose these requirements upon single parents of children under 
twelve unless adequate child care is guaranteed lor that 
particular parent's children. Some parents of saall children in 
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our society do work, but not all people or families are the same. 
Many . individual life circumstances, which cannot be predicted in 
generalized statutes or regulations, may make it impossible or 
highly undesirable for a particular parent to leave his or her 
children. It is profoundly inconsistent for us to demand that 
parents exercise a more active, constructive role in guiding 
their children away from drugs, premature sex, txruancy, and 
violent gangs on the c e hand and requiring parents to leave them 
at age three (or even six months) for mandatory employment and 
training programs. Instead of mandates that may cause great 
hardships in many cases, we should have energetic outreach to 
these parents encouraging them to become involved in employment 
and training programs, and we should require states to give such 
volunteers first priority to receive services. 

We should be prepared to pay, in advance, recipients* 
employment and training expenses. We should provide clear 
standards that will prevent states from denying reimbursements 
(under AFDC and food stamps) for child-care on unfair or 
unrealistic bases. Recipients* trust in the program, and their 
belief in the feat, ility of finding «;ork for themselves, can be 
severely undermined by many arbitrary and post hoc determinations 
that a particular training program is unnecessary and unrealistic 
assumptions that a friend or relative who occasionally watches a 
child will do so for free on a daily basis while the parent 
participates xn an employment or training program. Moreover, 
parents should not be required to leave their children in day 
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care services unless those meet certain nininun standards. 

These programs should also emphasize helping recipients 
rather than sanctioning them for non-compliance. We hear 
continual reports of sanctions, waich can have extremely dire 
effects upon poor households, for the sligntest misunderstand- 
ings: nail delays, mislaid telephone messages in welfare 
offices, missed communications between components of the state 
agency, and the like. The WIN program requires that the agency 
attempt conciliation with the recipient bet -re imposing any 
sanction. A similar procedure for food stamps would greatly 
reduce the number of unnecessary sanctions for inadvertent errors 
while enhancing the employment and training program's inage among 
recipients as a positive ally in their struggle for self- 
sufficiency rather than an oppressive regime seeking primarily to 
find an excuse to deny them benefits. 

This positive attitude should be fostered in states in other 
ways. The "performance standards" attached to the current food 
stamp employment and training program should be replaced with 
ones that measure the quality of the services provided rather 
than the number of people put through a bureaucratic mill. 

The $50 million of 100% federal funds currently available, 
and any enhanced-match funding over that level, should not be 
wasted on routine managerial functions that states can accomplish 
with support at the normal administrative funding matching rate. 
Instead, these special, scarce resources should be limited to 
services that have the greatest impact on recipients' employ- 
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ability: either professional services, such as remedial educa- 
tion, evaluation by qualified vocational experts, and training in 
marketable skills, or reimbursements for expenses necessary for 
them to take part in program activities. The special incentive 
this funding provides is simply not necessary to get states to 
administer the programs; managing, monitoring, and the like can 
be done at the normal food stamp administrative match. Enhanced 
funding for the administrative and "police" functions in employ- 
ment and training will do nothing to improve recipients* employ- 
ability but rather is likely to create an even greater bureau- 
cracy, erecting more burdensome hoops that recipients will be 
forced to jump through for no viood purpose. I.ideed, the "police" 
role may be so ingrained in some state welfare agencies' out- 
lookt» — and established in their images among recipients — that it 
may be advisable to limit the enhanced funding solely to re- 
imbursements and services provided outside of the state welfare 
agency. 

In sum, we have seven recommendations to make employment and 
training programs as constructive a force as possible in recipi- 
ents* lives. First, employment and training programs should 
serve motivated volunteers before turning to any mandatory 
participants. Second, no single parents with children under age 
six, or with older children for whom no adequate child care is 
available, should be required to participate. Third, state 
agencies should be required to attempt conciliation to gain 
compliance before imposing any sanctions against recipients. 
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Fourth, pure or enhanced-match federal funding should be focused 
upon professional services and reimbursements of recipients • 
expenses. Fifth, the unreasonable and unfair $25 cap on 
reimbursements of participants should be removed, sixth, the law 
should make clear that federal funding can be used for remedial 
education and child cai'e expenses. And finally, performance 
standards should be developed that measure, and emphasize, tha 
quality of services provided rather than the number of people 
processed through superficial programs that have little chance of 
making a difference* 



Pilot Pro^fln<;« 

The Administration, the state of Washington, and possibly 
other states have proposed various pilot projects primarily 
focusing upon aFDC that also include food stamps. While we are 
not in any way against pilot projects tssx. S£/ it is most impor- 
tant that this committee actively participate in the authorizing 
and monitoring of any such projects to assure that they are not 
used to undermine important recipient protections or deny hungry 
people necessary benefits that would be provide^ under the Food 
Stamp Act. congress for good reason has refused to reduce 
benefits and safeguards of recipients* rights below current 
levels. There is no reason why meaningful pilot or demonstration 
projects cannot be run without disturbing thin basic fabric of 
the program. 

We should also say that we are quite hesitant about any 
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proposal that calls for cashing out food stamps* In some 
conmunitics, many landlords routinely set the/.r rents at or 
within a few dollars of the maxiniun cash public assistance 
benefit* Food stamps* non-cash nature prevents landlords and 
other creditors from demanding that they be included in 
recipients* payments and hence preserves a minimum level of food 
purchasing power for households* Cashing out these recipients* 
food stzunps could p lace them very much at r i sk * Cashed out 
benefits also run the risk of being counted as income for public, 
or private, needs-based programs, thereby undermining^ the net 
value of the assistance provided* We urge the committee to 
approach any proposal calling for a large-scale cash-out of food 
stamps with grear caution* 

Specifically, any program such as Washington State *s Family 
Independence Program (FIP) , that contemplates cashing out food 
stamps for some recipients — essentially those alno receiving 
AFDC — must not displace the food stamp program for persons 
ineligible for, or not choosing to receive, AFDC benefits. Any 
cash-out program should respect food stamp benefit levels: no 
recipient should receive less than he or she would under the food 
stamp program, and states should not be permitted to reduce AFDC 
levels to pay for che maintenance of food stamp benefit levels. 
The food stamp program's adjustment of benefits to reflect the 
special circumstances of households with high shelter costs 
should be preserved a^t well* Future increases in food stamp 
benefits and deductions should bv *3assed along. 
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All programs must continue to be federal entitlements: 
benefits -must not be funded on a block grant basis. And at least 
the food stamp portion of cashed-out benefits must continue to be 
excluded from being counted for other needs-based programs. To 
ensure that this happens, the warrants or check stubs for the 
combined benefits should clearly specify what portion of the 
total represents the food stamp benefit. The food stamp 
program's special procedures for counting the income of migrant 
farm workers should be maintained. 

The only states allowed to conduct pilot projects should be 
those that have demonstrated a serious commitment to helping poor 
people: those states that provide AFDC to two-parent families 
and whose AFDC payment level, vhen combined with food stamp 
benefits, at least approaches the poverty level. 

Households' need for emergency food assistance does not 
decline because ti.-^ benefits they ultimately will be issued are 



issuance to all those eligible for it under the Food Stamp Act. 
Those ineligible for expedited issuance should have their 
applications acted upon within the current thirty day processing 
standard. Benefits should be paid retroactive to the date of 
application, as they are now for food stamps, current provisions 
requiring food stamp offices to help with the verification 
procer'j ^nere necessary to prevent erroneous denials should be 
applied to any pilot program. 

Households whose combined benefits are being discontinued 



cashed-out : 



states should be required to provide expedited 
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should have their eligibility for food stamps examined and, if 
appropriate, a non-public assistance food stamp case opened for 
them, before combined benefits cease* Applications for combined 
benefits should be considered applications for non-public 
assistance food stamps if it is determined that they are 
ineligible for AFDC, All 'of the Food Stamp Act's due process 
protections should be preserved* 

The rights of non-AFDC-eligible members of households 
containing AFDC recipients should have their rights under the 
food stamp program protected* We recommend waiving current 
household definition rules to allow them to form separate non- 
public assistance households. 

other Initiatives to Reduce Food Stamp Recip ients' Need 

The food stamp prograi* can serve the aspirations of the 
ntimerouc recipients who badly want to increase their own 
employability and get off of public assistance by supporting 
initiatives to collect child support and correcting disincentives 
to obtain training and work. 

Child Support . The first $50 of child support should be 
disregarded as it is in the AFDC program. This provides an 
important incentive to complement enhanced enforcement efforts to 
get absent parents to help support dependent children. 

Dependant care Deduction . We should remove the current , 
unrealistic limit on the child-care expenses that may be deducted 
for food stamp purposes and allow any reasonable, necessary 
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expenses. At a minimun, we should expand the dependent care 
deduction- to conform to the child-care deduction in AFDC: the 
maximum allowed should at least be on a per child, rather than 
per household, basis, and any increase made in the AFDC program, 
such as that proposed in H.R. 1720, should be mirrored for food 
stamp recipients, 

Siilflfinta- We should eliminate the ban on students getting 
food stamps. with much of the future increase in employment 
expected in high-tech and other fields demanding substantial 
educational achievement, it is counter-productive in the extreme 
to penalize poor people for taking the initiative to make 
themselves employable in these job markets, in a similar vein, 
we should exclude from income all public needs-based education 
benefits for food ste^mps as we do for AFDC. Currently only a 
group of Department of Education programs are subject to a broad 
exclusion from income. 

TMngPPrt5^tri9n> we should ensure that recipients can get to 
and from training and employment sites, and that they can conduct 
effective job searches, by expanding the exemption of vehicles 
from being counted against food stamp asset ceilings. 

AFDC-Food Stamp Cr mfomitv 

We should not rush headlong into making the AFDC ami food 
stamp programs conform without considering the policy implica- 
tions of these changes, some of the differences between the two 
programs result from unfair conditions being put upon AFDC that 
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were enacted purely for budgetary reasons in 1981 without any 
adequate -policy justification. It follows therefore that most 
changes to bring ^oout conformity should come from the Ways and 
Heans Committee in the form of amendments to the AFDC program. 
Several such promising proposals have been offered by the 
American Public welfare Association. 

For example, we should raise the AFDC general resource limit 
to the food stamp level. We should also raise the vehicle limit 
for AFDC to the food stamp level and evaluate the fair market 
value of the recipient's equi^ in both programs. 

We should exempt the cat h surrender value of life insurance 
policies from resources for AFDC as they are for food stamps. 
AFDC should adopt the food sramp 20% work expense deduction, or 
both programs should revert to the pre- 1981 AFDC rule of only 
counting net income actually available to recipients, we should 
eliminate the AFDC lump sum rule. 

If some food stamp conformity provisions are needed,, they 
should be carefully selected to promote fairness as well as 
conformity. For example, we should have continued eligibility 
for food stamps determined through redeterminations, as AFDC is, 
instead of recertifications. There is new data showing that the 
covrent recertification process improperly terminates benefits to 
large numbers of eligible people. Even when benefits are 
continued, many states fail to conduct recertifications on time, 
with the result that households must suffer t^ rough periodic 
lapses in benefits. 
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Further work is needed to effectuate thn concept of 
categorical eligibility, enacted in the Food Security Act, and to 
coordinate the food stamp application process with that in the 
AFDC and SSI programs. States should be required to implement 
simplified joint AFDC-food stamp application forms and to deter- 
mine the food stamp entitlement of every person applying for AFDC 
or SSI, We have received very discouraging reports about Social 
Security offices' implementation of the Food Stau.^ Act's require- 
ment that they accept and assist with the processing of food 
stamp applications. This requirement should be strengthened, and 
it should be extended to applicants for Social Security benefits. 

Conclusion 

We again wish to express our appreciation to you, Mr. 
Chairman, for providing strong initiative and leadership on this 
issue as you have on so many others of importance to poor people. 
We share your sense of excitement and the potential for welfare 
reform to take important strides in reducing hunger and misery 
for poor peopl:* acrotis this country, and we pledge our assistance 
in trying to make the promisr of meaningful, positive change a 
reality. We must be mindful of the dangers of increasing poor 
people's ixoblems by creating a new employment and training 
bureaucracy that forces recipients to jump through hoops and 
endure sanctions without any meaningful prospect of bettering 
their lot. But we must seize any chance to expand recipients' 
opportunities to gain a better life for themselves and their 
families. Thank you very much. 
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Good morning Mr, Chairman, members of the subcommittee. My name 
IS Walter Creole, I am the Assistant Director of the Virginia 
BEACH Department of Social Services and Chairperson of the 
American Public Welfare Association's National Council of Local 
Public welfare administrators, i am here today with Randale 
Valenti, Associate Director of Economic and Social Services for 
the Illinois Department of public aid, I will first discuss the 
Associations recommendations on comprehensive welfare reform and 
Mr, Valenti will discuss in more detail the role of the food 

STAMP PROGRAM IN WELFARE REFORM, 

Background 

WELFARE REFORM HAS BEEN A VERY HIGH PRIORITY FOR STATE AND LOCAL 

human service administrators. My colleagues and I believe that 

WE MUST GO FAR BEYOND MERE TINKERING WITH PRESENT PUBLIC WELFARE 
PROGRAMS AND REDESIGN FUNDAMENTALLY . THE WAY WE RESPOND TO 

poverty in this country, 

Today one child in four is born into poverty. One child in five 

LIVES OUT HIS OR HER CHILDHOOD IN POVERTY, AMONG BLACKS AND 
HISPANICS THE NUMBERS ARE EVEN MORE STARK: ONE OUT OF TWO BLACK 
CHILDREN IS POOR, TWO OF FIVE HISPANIC CHILDREN ARE POOR, 

Public human service administrators have responsibility within 

OUR COMMUNITIES FOR THE HEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF THOSE WHO ARE 
VULNERABLE, WE OVERSEE THE DEVELOPMENT AND DELIVERY OF 
SERVICES, WE HAVE EXPERIENCE AND SPECIFIC EXPERTISE IN THESE 
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AREAS. BECAUSE OF THAT EXPERIENCE ANO OUR LEAOERSHIP 

RESPONSIBILITIES, WE BELIEVE WE CAN BE BOTH LEGITIMATE AOVOCATES 
FOR THE CLIENTS SERVEO ANO RIGOROUS CRITICS OF THE E>:iSTING 
SYSTEM, 

We all know that something clearly is not working. The available 
array of services is not aoeouate to the neeos of americans poor 

CHILOREN ANO THEIR FAMILIES. 

RESPONOING to the numbers ANO WHAT THEY REPRESENT, THE STATE 

human service aoministr ators aoopteo a policy statement in 1985 
calling for a renewed public commitment to poor chiloren ano 
their families, a steering committee was formeo representiiig 
apwa's boaro of oirectors and its councils of state ano local 
welfare aoministrators, 

The steering comhittfc helo its first formal session more than 
one year ago. the group is itself oiverse both politically ano 
geographically. they are republicans ano democrats; liberals ano 
Conservatives. They come from large states ano small states; 
They serve urban ano rural pop'jlations. 

The group oebateo the appropriate goals for our welfare system 
ano the policies to attain those goals. they met with a number 
of your colleagues, with congressional staff, with officials 
in the aoministration, with other state ano local government 
organizations, private non-profit groups, ano with social 
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SCIENTISTS WORKING ON THE WHOLE RANGE OF ISSUES WITHIN THE SOCIAL 
WELFARE FIELD. 

The GOAL OF these deliberations and subsequent recomhendations 

IS STRAIGHTFORWARD: TO REDUCE THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING IN 

poverty by promoting self-sufficiency and strong families. 

Our proposals for comprehensive welfare reform are contained in 
The Family Investment act of 1987 (H.R. 1255) introduced by 
Representatives Barbara kennel».y (D-ConnJ and Robert Matsui ID- 
Calif. ). MANY OF THESE RECOMMENDA .ONS HAVE BEEN INCORPORATED 

INTO THE Family Welfare reform Act of 1987 (H.R. 1720), approved 
BY THE Ways and Means Subcommittee on public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation. 

APWA's Recommendations 

We believe that individuals bear the primary ftESPONsiBiLiTY for 

THEIR OWN WELL-BEING AND THAT OF THEIR FAMILIES. IN OUR VIEW, 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY MEANS FOR AN ADULT, A GOOD JOB; AND FOR A CHILD 
A NURTURING FAMILY AND SUCCESS IN SCHOOL. WE VALUE MILIEC AS 
THE BASIC BUILDING BLOCK OF OUR SOCIETY, BUT WE ALSO REAIIZE THAT 
POLICIES AND PROGRAMS MUST RECOGNIZE THE CHANGING FACE OF 
FAMILIES, ESPECIALLY THE INCREASING NUMBER OF SINGL E-PAREN. 
FAMILIES HEADCD BY WOMEN. THERE IS A VITAL PUBLIC ROLE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIETY'S WELFARE AND EACH INDIVIDUAL HAS 
CERTAIN RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD SOCIETY. 
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The welfare system is complex and dynamic. It requires 
policymakers to 60 far beyono tinkering with the existing 
structure. it requires a '^'unoamental redesign of that structure. 
Investing in stronger self-sufficient families will bring 
significant returns: productive workers for a shrinking labor 
market, diminishing nef.d for income maintenance and social 
services programs, and a stronger society overall. 

to put the concept of investment and mutual responsibility into 
action, we have proposed major reforms in income security, 
education, and employment programs • the key components of our 
Family Investment Program include the following: 

0 A client-agency contract requiring actions by clients and 

SERVICtS FROM AGENCIES ENCOMPASSING EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT 
AND STRENGTHENED FAf^XLY LIFE. WORK OR EDUCATION TOWARD 
EMPLOYMENT IS REQUIRED OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN OVER 3; WORK- 
RELATED OR OTHER PART-TIME OUT-OF-HOME ACTIVITY IS REQUIRED 
OF OTHER PARENTS. 

0 A COMPREHENSIVE WELF ARE-TO-JOBS PROGRAM IN EACH STATE TO 
PROVIDE THE SERVICES NECESSARY FOH FAMILIES TO MOVE FROM 
WELFARE TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY. A STRONG CONNECTION BETWEEN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SO THAT JOBS ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR THOSE NOW DEPENDENT ON WELFARE. 
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Aggressive enforceme nt of chtld <^MPPnpT including paternity 

DETERMINATION, VIEWED BY COMMISSIONERS AS A RESPONSIBILITY 
OF BOTH INDIVIDUALS AND HUMAN SERVICE AGENCIES. 

A NEW NATIONALLY-MANDATED, "FAMILY LIVING STANDARD " USING 
ACTUAL LIVING COSTS AS THE BASIS FOR CASH ASSISTANCE TO 
ELIGIBLE FAMILIES. THE "FLi>" WOULD PROVIDE A STABLE 
ECONOMIC BASE AS FAMILIES MOVE TOWARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
WOULD REPLACE BENEFITS TO FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN UNDEfJ THE 
AID TO FAMHIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN, FOOD STAMP, AND 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

STRONGER PUBLIC SCH^OOLS FOR LOW-INCOME CHILDREN INCLUDING 
BETTER PREPARATION AND STANDARDS ' . ASSURE ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS AND GRADUATION r^iOH HIGH SCHOOL. 

Availability of heal th insurance or me dical assistance to 
meet the family's needs and support movement toward self- 

SUFFICIEK'CY. 

Increased availability of affordable, quality chilo care to 

MEET CHILDREN'S NEEDS AND SUPPORT FAMILIES WORKING TOWARD 

self-sufficiency. 

Case , MANAGEMENT IN OUR HUMAN SERVICE AGENCIES TO HELP 
FAMILIES MORE EFFECTIVELY ASSESS THEIR TOTAL NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES, TO IMPLEMENT AiiD MONITOR THE CLIENT CONTRACT, 
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AND TEHPORARILY COORDINATE NEEDED SERVICES IN FAMILIES FOR 
WHICH IT IS NECESSARY. 

THE NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVENESS 

For some-including some of your colleigues Mr. Chairman, welfare 
refp'^m seems to have become a euphemism for new welfare-to-work 
programs or old workfare programs. reform of tkt welf/9e system 
must be a comprehensive reformulation of cash assistance, 
education, health care and employment-related policies that 
strengthen family life and promote self-sufficiency. 

The APWA PROPOSALS provide such a sweeping revision. We have 
taken at their word all of "ihe proponents of welfare reform— the 
President, the Congress, the Governors, the advocates, the 
CLIENTS. Our proposal goes beyond the question of whether to 

INCLUDE THT UNEMPLOYED PARENT IN PUBLIC ^SSISTANCE AND WHETHER 
THE INCONSISTEHCIES IN BENEFITS FROM STATE TO STATE SHOULD BE 
ELIMINATED. IT SHOULD GO WITHOUT SAYING THAT THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
IN NEED SHOULD BE ASSISTED SO THU IT MAY ULTIMATELY BE SELF- 
SUFFICIENT. AND, OF COURSE, THE CASH ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO 
FAMILIES SHOULD BE BASED ON THEIR ECONOMIC NEED AND RESOURCES. 

We believe that our social POLI'^Y must ultimately be BUILT ON A 
COMPf.tHENSIVE SOCI AL INSURANCE MODEL . THIS IS IN PART PRAGMATIC, 
IN PART PHILOSOPHICAL. OUR PUBLIC PROGRAMS DIRECTED AT 
ECONur'.ICALLY ADVANTAGED AS WELL AS DISADVANTAGE INDIVIDUALS HAVE 
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FARED WELL; MEANS-TESTED PROGRAMS HAVE NOT. WE BELIEVE 
ASSISTANCE TO POOR FAMILIES AND CHILDREN SHOULD BE BASED ON 
ECONOKIC NEED, NOT ON OTHER MORE ARBITRARY FACTORS. YoUNG 
PARENTS IN POVERTY WHO HAVE NEVER HAD THE ADVANTAGE OF GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT FACE JUST AS MANY COSTS ON BEHALF OF THEIR CHILDREN AS 
DO LAID-OFF AUTO WORKERS OR FARMERS DISPLACED BY ECONOMIC FACTORS 
BEYOND THEIR CONTROL. CHILDREN IN NEED ARE CHILDREN IN NEED. 

In order to be successful, welfare reform MU3T BE COMPREHENSIVE. 

It must encompass the notion of mutual obligations between poor 

FAMILIES AND SOCIETY. IT MUST CONTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
BENEFITS POOR FAMILIES ACTUALLY RECEIVE. WE CANNOT EXTCT POOR 
FAMILIES TO TAKE THOSE ACTIONS NECESSARY (0 GAIN SELr -SUFFICIENCY 
IF THEY DO NOT HAVE, lU THE INTERIM, THE WHEREWITHAL TO FEED ASO 
CLOTHE THEIR CHILDREN. WE BELIEVE JAM THE LEGISLATION NOW 
»ErORE THE FULL WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, THE FAMILY WELFARE 
REFORM ACT OF 1987 (H.R. 1720) DOES CONSTITUTE COMPREHEN<^t VE 
WELFARE REFORM, AND WE SUPPORT THAT LEGISLATION. 

While there are sot^i parts of H.R. 17?0 we would like to enhanced 

THE BASIC ELEMENifi OF THIS LEGISLATION REFLECT QUITE CLEARLY 
APWA'S RECOHMEMDATIONS FOR COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE REFORM. THE 
BILL INCLUDES A SIGNIFICANT WELFARE TO WORK PROGRAK, OUR CONCEPTS 
OF CONTRACT AND CASE MANAGEMENT, WORK INCENTIVES EXPANSION OF 
AFDC-UP, BENEFIT INCREASES. CMILD SUPPORT IMPROVEMENTS AND 
MEDICAID AND CHILD CARE TRANSITION COVERAGE WHICH CLOSELY REFLECT 
OUR PROPOSAL ALSO. 
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h,r, 1720 does not, as apwa had recommendto, consolidate the 
major benefit programs, including food stamps, into a new family 
living standard, although it does include a study of the family 
living standard concept as a basis for cash assistance, that 
legislation would leave the food stamp program basically intact, 
We appreciate the opportunity to appear here todav. iir. Chairman, 
because we believe it is necessary and appropklate to address the 
future of the food stamp program within the context of overall 

WELFARE REFORM. HR, VaLENTI WILL DISCUSS APWA'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR T< FOOD STAMP PROGRAM, FOCUSING ON SIMPLIFICATION AND 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE AFDC AND FOOD STAMP PROGRAMS, 
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GOOO HORNING. I AH RANOALE VALlNTI, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE 

Office jor Ehployhent and Social Services of the Tllinois 

DEPARTHENT of public AIO, I AH HERE TODAY REPRESENTING THE 

Aherican Public Welfare Association and its National Council of 
State huhan Service Aohinistrators. I would like to take this 
opportunity to talk about the food stahp prograh's role in 
welfare reforh, focusing on sohe recohhenoations for 
simplification and consolidation of the afdc and food stahp 
prograhs. 

As Walt has indicated, the Aherican Public Welfare Association's 
recohhenoations fdr cchprehensi ve weufare reforh did go beyond 
the prograhs addressed by h,r, 1720 that the new fahily living 
standard would replace the food stahp prograh and low-incohe hohe 
energy assistance benefits for eligible poor fahilies. we do. 
however, support h«r, 1720 bccause it provides the ntcessary 
frahework fdr cdhprehensi ve welfare reforht it addresses the 
hator areas of benefits, work prograhs, and transitional 
benefits* but that frahework, cdhprehensive though it is, not 
yet cohplete because it ddls not address the food stahp prograh, 

we believe the first step that hust be taken with regard to the 
food stahp prograh has 10 do with simplification and 
consolidation of the fooo otahp ano cash assistance programs, 
The current overlapping, cohplex ano often contradictory rules 
and regulations of the afdc and food stahp prograhs hust be 
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ADDRESSE!: IN A FINAL VERSION OF COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE REFORM 

legislation. 

In Illinois for example duk. g the period October 1983 through 
December 198H we conducted food stamp simplification 

DEMONSTRATION THAT INCLUDED ALL FOOD STAMP HOUSEHOLDS MADE UP OF 
ENTIRELY AFDC RECIPIENTS, UNDER THE POLICY USED DURING THE 
DEMONSTRATION, D^T-^^'INATION OF THE HOUSEHOLD'S CORRECT BENEFIT 
AMOUNT WAS SIMPLIFIED BY ELIMINATING THE COMPLEX FOOD STAMP 
BENEFIT CALCULATION AND REPLACING IT WITH A SET OF STANDARDIZED 
ALLOTMENT TABLES, ,IMILAR TO THE STANDARDIZED TABLE WHICH 

Illinois currenhy uses in thl AFDC program. Instead of 

CALCULATING TH5 ALLOTMENT THE WORKER HAD ONLY TO REFER TO THE 
TABLE. 

The demonstration was extremely effective in two ways. First, by 
reducing the number of factors to be considered in eligibility 
determination and benefit calculation, it saved considerable 
staff 7xme. second, by simplifying the determination] process it 
reduced errors. 

The increased efficienc. that would arise frok more consistency 
in programs serving largely overlapping populations is self- 
EVIDENT. The present waste of resources necessitated by needless 

COMPLEXITY IS ESPECIALLY INTOLERABLE AT A TIME OF FISCAL 
CONSTRAINTS AND A BUILDING CONSENSUS THAT THE PARAMOUNT GOALS OF 
BOTH PROGRAMS IS ULTIMATE FAMILY SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
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APWA AND ITS NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE HUMAN SERVICE 
AOHINISTRATORS HAVE DEVELOPED A COMPREHENSIVE SET OF LEGISLATIVE 
AND REGULATORY RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONSOLIDATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION OF THE AFDC AND FOOD STAMP PROGRAMS, THE GOALS OF 
THESE PROPOSALS ARE? FIRST, REMOVING AND REPLACING COMPLEX AND 
SOMETIMES CONTRADICTORY POLICIES W'TH A STREAMLINED COORDINATED 
SET OF POLICIES TO REDUCE BARRIERS TO PARTICIPATION IN THE AFDC 
AND FOOD STAMP PROGRAMS, SECOND, BY COORDINATING AND SIMPLIFYING 
THE PROG..AMS, THE ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN IN MAINTAINING SEPARATE 
COMPLEX REQUIREMENTS FOR PROGRAMS SERVING OVERLAPPING POPULATIONS 

IS REDUCED, Finally, such simplification can provide a clearer, 

MORE coherent PROGRAM BASE FROM WHICH EFFORTS AT CLIENT SELF- 
sufficiency can be launched, 

a copy of our recommendations has been submitted for the record, 
i would, however, like to take a moment to overview some of the 
recommended food stamp changes for the committee, 

0 Child Support Disregard 

Congress should exempt as income any child support payment 
received by a food stamp recipient to the same extent that 
such income is disregarded in the afdc program, the afdc 
program exempts the first $50 of child support payments 
uhen determining inco' , such a change woui d not only 
simplify the administration of the food stamp program it 
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WOULD PROVIDE INCENTIVES FOR ABSENT PARENTS TO MAKE CHILD 
SUPPORT PAYMENTS, 

Monthly Reporting and Retrospective budgeting 

Congress should amend the food stamp act to make monthly 

REPORTING SYSTEMS OPTIONAL, STATES SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO 
use SUCH SYSTEMS AT THEIR DISCRETION AND MAINTAIN THE 
FLEXIBILITY TO DESIGN SUCH SYSTEMS TO BEST SUIT THEIR 

administrative and operating structures, the current 
waiver process is both cumbersome and time consuming, 
Further, the newly mandated income and eligibility 
verification systems can provide the same information more 
effective, 

Implementation of new Rules 

Congress should require a time-limited moratorium on 

QUALITY control ERRORS SUBSEQUENT TO IMPLEMENTATION OF 
MADvl CHANGES IN THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM, AS IS CURRENTLY 
THE CASE IN THE AFDC PROGRAM, THIS WOULD ALLOW FOR A 
RATIONAL, PLANNED IMPLEMENTATION PERIOD THAT WOULD INCLUDE 
THE FLEXIBILITY NECESSARY TO TEST AHD EVALUATE THE BEST WAY 
TO IMPLEMENT A GIVEN POLICY, 
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Transfer of Asset Policy 

The transfer of assets policy in the food stamp program 
should be changed to permit state flexibility in developing 
such policies to coincide with the afdc policy. currently 
in the food stamp program participation is prohibited if a 
countable asset is transferred for le^^ than fair marktt 
value during tht three months prior :0 application or 
during the certification period and a household may be 
disqualified for up to one year for this reason. no 
parallel provision exists in the afdc program. 

Prepaid rurial plans 

Congress should amend the food stamp act to reflect AFDC's 
treatment of funeral agref ^nts which exempts bona fide 
funeral agreements with an equity value of no more than 
$1500 for each member of the household. 

Complementary Programs 

Congress should amend the fooo stamp act to permit states 
to exclude as income state funded programs aimed at special 
needs as is currently the case in the afdc prograk. this 
change would facilitate joint it igibility determinations 
and benefit calcula1i0ns in both programs. it would also 
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encourage states to provide special assistance needs not 
currently addressed by the afdc and food stamp programs, 
i,e, services ror battered women and children. the homeless 
and the recently deinstitutionalized. 

Employment and Training 

Although the nCSHSA report on simplification and 
consolidation did not make specific recommehdations in 
area of employment and training. this is clearly an area 
where coordination of policies is very important. 

States support Mr. Panetta in his belief that the food 
stamp employment and training program should be 
restructur^id to reflect the network program in h.r. 1720. 
Again, because the AFDC and food stamp programs are 

SERVICING THE SAME POPULATION AND PURSUING THE SAME GOAL OF 
SELF SUFFICIENCY FOR THE RECIPIENTS IT DOES NOT MAKE SENSE 
NOT TO PROVIDE COMPARABLE SERVICES IN BOTH PROGRAMS. THE 
LIMITED FUNDS PROVIDED FOR FOOD STAMP EKPLOYMCNT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS LIMIT THE OPTIONS STATES HAVE IN SERVICES 
WHICH CAN BE PROVIDED. THIS IS FURTHER COMPLICATED BY TH£ 
LACK OF MONEY PROVIDED FOR SUPPORT SERVICES SUCH AS DAY 

CARE. Currently, there is a $25 cap on reimburseable 
SUPPORT. Clearly $25 a month cannot provide adequate funds 

FOR PARENTS WHO MUST WORK. FOR EXAMPLE IN ILLINOIS IN OUR 

Project CHANCE program women with young children are 
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encouraged to volunteer for education and training 
programs, however, in order for these wohen to be 
successful, they must have the nleded child care services, 
The federal government should share in this expense as an 
investment in the future, 

In closing let me mention that although H,R, 1720 UOULD CREATE AS 

advisory group to study and make recommendationo on consolidation 
and simplification we feel that the time for study is past and 
the impetus now is for change, 

The House Select Committee on Hunger, with the involvement of 
Representatives Panetta and Emerson, has found that numerous 
studies and demonstrations have b^en performed in this area, all 
pointed to the need for, and effectiveness of, simplification and 

COORDINATION POLICIES, OUR FORMER COMMISSIONER IN ILLINOIS, GrEG 
COLER, TESTIFIED BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE iN JULY OF 1985 ON 

THE Illinois food simplified application demonstration project 
that referenced earlier in my testimony, 

In Illinois we found what others such projects have founD"-tha7 
simplification of food stamp eligibility requirements by making 
them more consistent with the afdc program resulted in less 
errors and less confusion by casework ers and clients , 
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We cohheno you for your attention to these issues ano encourage 
vou take this opportunity to hake sohe significant changes to the 

FOOO STAMP PROGRAM NOW. BY SIMPLIFYING ANO CONSOLIOATING THE 
AFOC AND FOOO STAMP PROGRAMS YOU WOL'LO BE LAYING THE GROUNO WORK 
FOR TRUE WELFARE REFORM. 
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I appreciate your invitation to testify on food stamp issues relating to welfare 
reform. Like many other people interested in welfare reform, it would be my hope 
that, at long last, welfare reform legislation might actually be enacted during the 
lOOih Congress. 

While there are areas relating to welfare reform on which substantial 
disagreement remains, there is a growing consensus around several fundamental 
welfare reform principles, including the following: 

• Employment and training programs that can help recipients attain self- 
sufficiency should be emphasized and strengthened. 

• Particular attention should be placed on those who have the greatest 
barriers to employment and who, in the absence of assistance, are most 
likely to remain on benefit rolls for the longest periods (and to cost 
taxpayers the most in benefit outlays). 

• Education should be stressed. Among every demographic group, those 
with more years of education have sharply lower poverty rates than those 
with less education. Indeed, to some conservative anal)rsts such as 
Charles Murray, education looms as one of the most critical ingredients 
for escaping from poverty and long*term dependence on public assistance. 

• Those who work or who participate in employment and training programs 
should not be disadvantaged by this participation - and should certamly 
not be worse off than recipients who do not participate in such programs. 
In particular, low income mothers who work or who participate in work 
programs should not be burdened with unreimbursed child care costs that 
make them worse off than other mothers. 

• Parents *- including absent parents - have a responsibility to support 
their children. To this end, much greater emphasis should be placed on 
tracking down absent fathers and collecting child support payments. 
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• Coordination between programs - particularly AFDC and food stamps - 
should be improved. 

The primary legislation to translate these principles into specific, programmatic 

changes will necessarily concern the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

program. Nevertheless, there are some key areas where the food stamp program 

could do better in furthering these principles (and where the food stamp program 

currently may actually be working counter to the achievement of these goals). 

While the changes needed in the food stamp program are relatively modest (and in 

some cases are of a "fine-tuning" nature), these changes still are quite significant. 



I. Ewplovment and Training 

The Emerson-Panctta employment and training provisions of the Food Security 

Act of 1985 are quite consistent with the goals of welfare reform. In fact, in some 

ways these food stamp work provisions were forerunners of some of the employment 

, and training provisions now being discussed in AFDC 

Now that we are beginning to gain some experience with actual operations of 

food stamp employment an. ^aining endeavors, there do appear, however, to be a 

few areas where modifications in law or regulations would be helpful; 

• Q\}M garg: Several states have found an anomaly in the new employment 
and training program regarding child care. If a recipient must incur child 
care costs to participate m a program, reimbursement for these costs is 
limited to $25 a month. This, of course, is far below typical child care 
costs vinually anywhere in the country. 

Costs above $25 a month may be taken as a food stamp deduction, but 
the deduction results in a benefit increase of only $30 loi each $100 in 
child care costs. The end result is thus that a mother who must incur 
child care costs to participate in a food stamp employment and trainin<» 
program is generally made worse off than a mother who remains at ho*me 
and does not participate. 

This is noi the cass either under current AFDC work-and-welfare 
programs or under the programs that would be created under the bill 
A^^JPii^t 2PP«^vcd by the Public Assistance Subcommittee. Under current 
AFDC law and the new welfare reform bill, full reimbursement of child 
care cost (up to a reasonable level) is provided. 

2 
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The food stamp employment and training program should be adjusted so 
that reasonable child care costs do not remain unreimbursed, this can 
readily be accomplished by providing full reimbursement of S' . costs up 
to levels such as those provided under the Public Assistance Subcommittee 
bill (a maximum of $175 per month per child age two or over, and $200 
per month per child under age two). 

Since relatively few mothers with young chOdren are enrolled in the food 
stamp employment and training program (and since most states exempt 
mothers needing child care), the costs should be very small. Such a 
provision wouldbe important, however, because it would allow those 
states willing to help fund these child care costs to encourage mothers 
with yoimg children to enroll in employment and training programs. 

Education : The Food Security Act of 1985 explicitly lists "educational 
programs determined by the state to expand the . . . employability of 
those subject to the program" as a legitimate state employment and 
training activity. However, when final USDA regulations to implement 
the program were issued, they contained some worrisome language that 
had been inserted by 0MB officials and that could restrict educational 
components. The preamble to the final regulations declares that "while 
long-term general education may indirectly promote employability, a more 
direct link between education and job-readinef^ must be established for 
afn educatioiial] component to be approved." 

If this language is intended to bar program components under which 
recipients who are high school drop-outs work toward and receive general 
education (i.e., high school eauivalency) degrees, then it is especially ill- 
conceived. One area in whicn conservative and liberal analysts are in 
firm a^eement is that finishing h<gh school is one of the most beneHcial 
activilies an unemployed drop-out can undertake -* and that the long- 
term benefits from such an activity' accrue to the drop-outs and to 
taxpayers alike. 

I would urge the Subcommittee to emphasize to 0MB and the Department 
that these types of educational components are intended to be allowable 
under the food stamp employment an.i training program. 

A fmal issue that has arisen in the new e*:tDloyment and training 
programs is that a few states are referring work registrants to vocational 
or technical courses at local community colleges in order to upgrade the 
registrants* skills and enhance their employability. Yet when these 
registrants enroll, they become "students" and therefore lose their 
eligibOity for food stamps. Current law allows food stamp partidpation 
by students who are enrolled in a sdiool as a result of participation in 
an AJFDC work program or a Job Training Partnership Act program. This 
provision needs to be broadened to allow school enrollment as a result of 
participation in a food stamp employment and training program or a state 
or local employment.program (such as a General Assistance work 
program). 
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• Performance standards: Finally, as a result of the important work of the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MuRC), we have learned 
that great caie must be taken in measuring success in work-and-welfare 
programs ~ and in setting standards for state performance. MDRC has 
found that simply counting the number of reapicnts who go through a 
program and tnen find jobs is hqi a good measure of program 
performance - since many who found jobs would have found them o:i 
their own in the absence of a program. For example, in San Diego, 61% 
of those enrolled in an AFDC employment and training program 
subsequently found jobs ~ but so did 55% of a "conuol group" of AFDC 
recipients who were not in the work program. 

Similarl>[, we have learned from a new report issued by the General 
Accounting Office that all employment and training activities are not the 
same - some arc more valuable than others. The GAO reported that the 
bulk of the activities currently offered under the WIN pronram consist of 
"job search services which arc not designed to increase skill levels . . . 
in practice, most participants engage in activities that send them directly 
into the job market without skill or work habit enhancement" The GAO 
further observed that "evidence suggests that encouraging programs to 
work with people with more severe barriers to employment could improve 
long;tcrm effectiveness" and that "serving people with more employment 
barriers means more intensive ~ and expensive - services such as 
education and training." (The GAIN program in California and the ET 
program in Massachusetts, with their emphasis on areas such as remedial 
education and skOls training, seem to be examples of the approach that 
the GAO recommends.) 

We may need to rethink standards in a number of programs, including the 
food stamp employment and training program, as a result of these 
findings. Carefully designed performance standards that place emphasis 
on success in reducing long-term dependency arc likely to prove more 
useful than participation standards that simply emphasize Ine number of 
recipients enrolled in a program or placement standards that simply 
measure the number who enroll and subsequently find jobs. 



II. Related Employment flndJgducation Issues 

. In addition to modifications that could be made in the food stamp employment 
and training program, several other changes in the food stamp program would 
encourage work and education - and thereby reinforce efforts to attain self- 



• Student provisions: In 1980, Congress enacted provisions to ensure that 
middle class students claiming to be independent could not receive food 
stamps. Ihese provisions were designed in an unusual fashion - they 
were literally conceived and put together "overnight" by a few people in 
USDA, in response to a sudden Carter Administration decision in the 



sufficiency. 
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winter of 1980 to alter its budget in order to try to reduce the deficit. 
Perhaps because these provisions were put together so hastily, they were 
not especially well designed. They accomplished their goal in removing 
middle income students who did not have a strong need for food stamp 
assistance - but did this in a rather blunt fashion that turned out to 
penalize legitimately poor students who wanted to attend college. (I can 
attest to the haste with which these provisions were designed, since I 
was one of those responsible for them.) 

If you examine these provisions carefully, you will find that they produce 
the following result: a poor, inner dty, minority youth who lives with 
his family and who fmisnes high school and goes on to college is 
disqualified from food stamps (unless the youth already has a child to 
support or works at least half-time). As a result, the total food stamp 
benefit for his or her family ~ including other children in Uie family ~ 
is reduced. But if that same student fails to pursue his education after 
finishing high school, he is nCt disqualified and his family's food stamps 
are not reduced. The food stamp program thus sends the message that 
unemployment or part-time odd jobs are better than attending college -* 
and tnat the whole family will pay a price (and have less food) if the 
youth stays in school. 

Needless to say, this makes little sense. 

Back in 1980, we had relatively little appreciation for the problems of 
increasing poverw and a growmg "underclass" ** and the critical 
importance of education as the primary path out of this cycle. The 
concern at that time was solely on ending participation by students who 
were not needy. 

I believe that the student provision of current law can be modified so 
that non-needy students continue to be barred from the program without 
the perverse side-effects that the current law causes. This can be 
accomplished by such changes as allowing participation by a student who 
lives with parents, grandparents, or legal guardians and whose entire 
family is eligible for food stamps. Qearly, such a student is not a middle 
class youth claiming to be independent, but a poor youth whose efforts to 
attain education as a route out of poverty should not be discouraged. 

• C hild care deduction : Another issue concerns the child care deduction 
used in the food stamp program, which is capped at $160 a month 
regardless of how many children a family has in dzy care. To set a cap 
that is not adjusted by the number of children in child care is to treat 
working families with several children inequitably - a much smaller 
percentage of their child care costs axe deductible than is the case for 
families with fewer children. Both the current AFDC program and the 
welfare reform bill approved by the Public Assistance Subcommittee set 
the maximum AFDC child care deduction on a jisr child basis rather than 
a p£i household basis. The food stamp program should follow suit. 

Indeed, incorporating into the food stamp program the same child care 
deduction limits that are used in AFDC woula promote both equiQ^ and 
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consistency, while also helping to make work more feasible for larccr 
families. * 

III. Child Support 

The lack of adequate child support payments by absent fathers has become 
something of a national scandal. Only 58% of all single mothers living with their 
children had child support awards in 1983. Of those who had an award, only half 
received the full amount the court had awarded; one-fourth received nothing. 
Overall, more than half of all single mothers with children received no child support 
payments at all. 

This results both in increased impoverishment of these mothers and children 
and in greater reliance on public assistance. In 1981, only 11 percent of the absent 
fathers of children on AFDC paid any child support 

Various reforms in child support enforcement are now being discussed and 
enjoy broad bipartisan support Yet these reforms are expected to leave the 
majority of AFDC families unaffected. This is because only a relatively modest 
percentage of AFDC families have court-awarded child support. Additional measures 
are needed to increase the proportion of AFDC families receiving any child support. 

One critical problem m this area is that in the past, there has been little 
financial > -cntive for an AFDC mother to i-ndertake the sometimes emotionally 
difficult task of identifying the absent father to the authorities and helping them 
track him down. For some years, the full amount collected in child support for 
AFDC families was offset against the family's AFDC benefits so that the family 
received the same income whether the father paid child support or not. 

The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 (DEFRA) attempted to apply a modest 
remedy to this problem by allowing the mother to keep the first $50 in child 
support payments without a reduction in AFDC benefits. This provision was 
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designed to provide the mcthcr with a financial stake in identifying and helping to 
locate the father and collect child support from him. 

However, because there is no similar "$50 disregard" in the food stamp 
program, the impact of the AFDC provision was diluted. While the first $50 in 
child support payments stopped being counted against AFDC benefits, it continued 
to be counted against food stamp benefits - reducing the mother's net gain from 
child support collections to just $27^0 to $35 a month. 

To better focus the incentives - and to have a greater chance of realizing 
the goal of increasing the number of cases in which paternity is established and 
child support is collected - the food stamp provisions m this area should be 
conformed to those of AFDC The first $50 in child support payments should be 
disregarded in f'^od stamps, as in AFDC This would enable a mother to obtain a 
more realistic* if still modest, improvement in income if the father is located and 
begins to pay support. 

IV. Better coordination of AFDC ar.3 food stamps 

Extending the $50 disregard of child support payments to the food stamp 
program would have another beneficial impact as well: it would promote 
administrative efficiency by eliminating an important source of inconsistency 
between AFDC and food stamp rules. 

There are other areas where improved coordination can also be achieved. 
These include the following: 

• Some of the APWA recoramendations for closer alignment of AFDC and 
food stamps can be approved. Where other APWA recommendations prove 
too costly or controversial, they C3n be examined by the Commission that 
would be created under the Public Assistance Subcommittee bill, so that 
the Corigress may have the Commission's recommendations on better 
AFDC/food stamp alignment within a year of the bill's enactment. 

• The categorical eligibility provision of the Food Security Act of 1985 can 
be extended through FY 1990. The provision now expire« after FY 1989. 
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(At the tunc the food stamp provisions of the 1985 Act were worked out 
in conference, it was assumed that the Food Security Act would be a four 
year bill. The conferees ultimately decided on a five year bill, however, 
and the categorical eligibility provision ended up with a premature 
expiration date.) If categorical food stamp eligibility for AFDC and SSI 
households ends after FY 1989, an additional element of complexity will 
be reiniroduced into the program the following year. 

• Procedures to tighten the coordination of AFDC and food stamp 

appliration processes are needed. In some areas, families applying for 
AFDC are not informed of their eligibility for food stamps. Concress 
A^^iloJ^^"'^'' families apply for AFDC, either a joint 

AFDWtood stamp application be used, or applications for both programs 
be provided at the same time. This same procedure should be used for 
sute or local general assistance programs as well. Congress should also 
consider providing categorical food stamp eligibility for general assistance 
(UA) households in those jurisdictions that satisly the Secretary that 
their GA eligibility requirements are sufficiently strict that no household 
failing to meet food stamp eligibility rules could qualify for general 
assistance. 

This concludes my testimony. I appreciate the opportunity to testify here 
today. 
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Con&retf, fedtral agtncUt and tuut have all been txploring the coordination 
and sioplification of low income progcms as a neans to: 

o increase client awareness of availability of progrms, 

o improve clier.t access due to stapler application for benefits, 

0 increase participation, 

o increase effectiveness of service to clients, 

o reduce administrative burden, and 

o reduce federal and state administrative costs. 

However, the programs have continued to grow and change on separate tracks. 
The programs have become a maze of conflicting goals and requirements 
difficult for both clients, administrators, and Congress to negotiate. 

The increased ef fecioncy that would arise from more consistency In progrms 
serving largely overlapping populations is self-evident. The present waste of 
resources necessitated by needless cai5)lexity is especially Intolerable at a 
time of fiscal constraints and building consensus that the paramount goal of 
both programs is ultimate self-sufficiency. 

The National Council of State Human Service Administrators has developed a 
comprehensive set of legislative and regulatory recoeamendations for 
consolidation and simplification of the AFDC and food stamp programs. The 
goals in developing such proposals are: First, by removing and replacii^ 
complex and sometimes contradictory policies with a streamlined coordinated 
set of policies the barriers to participation in the AFDC and food stamp 
programs are significantly lessened. Second, by coordinating and simplifying 
the programs the administrative burden in oaintaining seperate complex 
requirements for programs serving overlapping populations is reduced. 
Finally, should comprehensive welfare reform be delayed, such simplification 
can provide a clearer, more coherent program base from which efforts at client 
self~suff iciency can be launched. 
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Ttm riCSHSA t»« dcAfttd « logic«l» fair and coat-cfftctive oMns to nodify the 
fcagatnutlon and inconsituncies and loprovt the delivery of services in the 
AFDC and food stamp programs. Ve hope Chat Congress will support our 
recotancndations and fulfill their coonitiDent to slaplify and coordinate low 
income programs* 
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I, ocwjxprrxTiar cr mm mjux 



Mo froTialpn la M^t to IwU « Sutt 
liMlMt for Quality Control furpoaoo 
iuriflf Uo rtri^ of tlM rt^uiro^ to 
iaploatnt aov rulM* 

JttOOMNBOATXOV 



MtablliM for Quality Control 
purpoiii «b«n iutoo iMVi) i^l^^^ 
Mntid aajor f rograa cha&fa«« 



Coofrtao %>mXA rH«ir« a tiM*2iAiU« aoratoriM an 
QMlitf Coatral anrwra aateafuaat U l^laMaUUon af 
■ajar ahaafaa U aiUar »fafraa* ndo allow for 
a rational* flanatd laploMaUtioa t*xM that vouU 
iaeludi tbt f ludbility aaeaiMry to taat an4 avaluata 
tba Wat vay to laiplomt a givaa folicy* 



r#ad ttaag >roar— 

A Suta auat <afor continual hanafita 
lAaat 

A kotttaboU 4oaa net auhiit tiM 
■ontiajr rofort by tha axtao4a< 
filiat data aa4 ateita that it 
AiA Mt aubait tba rtportt 

Xhm banafita bara baaa taniaatad 
for failara to fila aa4 tba bouaa- 
fcoU baa aot yat aubsittai a m« 
■ootMy rtfort* 



Mr stntlar raqulrantnt axists In the 
AFOC program* tf a raclplant submits 
4ha aonthly raport aftar flllQQ date 
but bafora extension dee(j'l]ne» the. stete 
inay deley benefits* If the report Is 
.not filed by the extension dete» the 
stete ney.Yeduce or terMlnete benefits* 
However; If en eppeel Is filed within 
10 dtys benefits nust be relnsteted* 



m •)mtl4 Utft mz fXtcf it batX frnraaa aa4 
allmiiuta f—i Stasf ascaftiaa to aa«tiMatia« aC 
baaafitJ* ibie cbaage wouli faeiliute coapatible 

^eeeiac of AFDC aad rood ttaap aonthly raaortinc 
caaee* 
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I, TOt FIMtt fOK OOMPUCTIMg WOK gMttWS 



food fUa» 9tonm 

Vithls iO Ujc of Ttetipt of a 
rtqutit f^. « ftir httria(, tb« tutt 
%%oncy thall •uurt that tbt bMria( 
it coo4ttCtttft A tfteition it r«tebcd» 
aad tbt bouatheld tad local Mtney 
art BOtifitd of "^t dteiaioa. 

XaCOmrsxnCtf tli m theuld tdept mc foUcf rtfulriag iapltatnUtlon of 
^ ktariAff iaeltlta vltJila f 0 4aya froa rt^tt for 
iMtriAff. 



mc ftomm 

Froaptt dtfiaitiva, and final 
adaiaittrttivt tetim iaeluding 
iiiuaaet of btatfitt auf t ho Uktn 
vithia to dayi of tht btariaf 
rtquttt. 



KFK >roatta 



i 



A elitnt mf appttl aay action by 
tht Statt or aajr loti of btatfitt 
vhich occurtd ia a rtttoaablt prior 
ptriod ttUbliihtd by tht SUtt not 
to axettd to dsyt. 

Tht Statt aoat onaurt that a httr- 
lag vill bt coadttcttdt a dtciiion 
raachtdt tht bouitheld and local 
tgtncy notifitdt and btatfitt 
itiutd vithia to days of tht 
ra^utit for htariag. 



Food ttaaa Frotrta 

A clitat aay tppttl aay actioa by tht 
ttatt or aay 2.oti of btatfitt vhlch 
aeevTrtd la tht frlor »0 day ftriod. 

A SUtt Irrtl htariag autt bt coaducttd* 
a dtcitoa rtachtd» aad tht houathold 
aa4 tht local agtacy aotif ltd within 60 
4ayi of tha raqutit. Btatfitt • if 
appropriatt» auat bt latuad within 10 
4ayt of tht dtciaioa. 

If a local laval htariag it bald firtt* 
tha local agtacy MUt coaduet tha 
htariag, raach a dtcitioa, aotif y tha 
hctutboldt aad itiua baatfita, if 
appropriatt» withla 45 dayt of tht 
' rtqutit for hajriag. Ihlt action My 
ba apptaltd to tha tutt which hat aa 
additieoal 45 tfayt to coaduet tht 
htariag* raach a dtcitioa* aotlfy tht 
houf thold aad tha local agtacy* aad 
latua baatfiU. 

WMCOmmKtim §it Adopt mc policy that rtfulrtn tht SUtt to tttahliih a 
rtttoaablt tlat f raat aot ta ttettd. f 0 daya durlag which 
a hottitheld aay obtttn t hetring dectston, tnd 
rtctlvt any btaaf iU to which it aay ba aaUUod. 
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5. ynmeknm nmnam at xwucatiom 




A^DC Fiouian 


HiBdatoxy ^rlflcatioo* laclod*; 


Misdatoxy varif icationa includa: 


CroM iioii-«uapt incoae; 
Alltn tUtut; 
tit ill ty cxptncM; 
ffadical •a^tsuM; 
Social Saeurlty siaibtr*; 
XMldcney; 

Idtntlty of epplicant; and 
QuaationabU Inforaatlon, 


finf*is1 Cs«»ttv4^w rii^li ■ II ■ 

0uc**A wciMAfc^ iniBDara* 

Optional varificationa ara laft 
to Stata ditcration. 


Optional ^rificationa includa: 




Any othar factor that affact* 
•ligibility or banafit laval; and 
Irror prona prof i la data. 




Food Staap rarilationa furthar 
ra^ra tha Suta to dany baneflt* 
to tha houisbold for fallinf to 
irarify: 

Incoaa; 
Xasidancy; or 
Idantity* 


AFDC ragulationa rtquira that no 

h#Bafl.ta nA4rf ttn \\mhm^f ««« 
»'* p»*w vu Danaii oi an 

individual vho hat not complied 

with tha Social Security require- 

^Kiifca* Anv ocace "le cne oiecre— 

tion to iapoee other requireaenta* 


food Staap ragulationa furthar 
raquira tha Stata to taka th« 
followinf actiona if tha bouie- 
hold fails to eoBply vitb optional 
irarifi2ation raquiraaantt or fails 
to clarify quastionabla information: 




Dtny bouaahold for failing to 
provida rasourca varifications 




Dany bouaahold for failing 
to clarify quastionabla infonu- 
tion axcapt for axpenaaa in which 
casa tha Suta shall acctpt only 
tha ^rifiaO portion; 




Dany iadividuAl for failing to 
provida varification of eitiztn- 
ahip or legal slitn ttatuiS 




Dany separata houtahold ttatua for 
failura to provida varificttion of 
houaehold coapotition; and 
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Toed tt$ap TtOQt9M 



Sistllow tbtlttr dtduction for 
failurt to provide TtrifieAties of 
abtlttr «xptn<ts« 

nCOMfSQATZOV • S: ns thould adopt ATDC peliqr p«raittiag th« Stat* to 



•stablish varificttioo rtquirtsMta and proeaduras. 
This policy vould allow Stataa to iaposa conditions on 
applicants and rtcipiants that are sonsistent with 
fade re 1 atatute and are necessary for the efficient 
edsinistration of the prograa* Soch a policy voiild 
' recognise that States art fiscally accountable to the 
federal gover pm nt for erroneous prograa expenditures 
and therefore will establish Terification requireacnts 
that are related to prograa needs and perforaance* 

the recently anacted Food Security Act of 1985 provides 
the SUtes with the necessary authority to simplify 
verification requireaents. Ibe Secretary ehould ensure 
that the inplcaenting reguletions do not prevent States 
froa Baking the requireaents of the AIDC and Food Stasp 
prograas the saae. 



Questionable inforaation; 
Xncoae; 

Hedical expenses ; 

Utility expenses if clalaing 

actual axpensee and source has 

changed or ai^ouat has changed 

by aora than $25; and 
tJewly acquired Social Security 

nuabers. 

Optional verifications include t 

Any other factor that would 
affect eligibility or benefit 
level. 

nCOKmnmm Ut firs should adopt XnC policy pamittiag Ststee to 

establish verif icetion rtquireaents for racertlficetions 
of eligibility. The recently anacted Food Security Act 



Food Staap Prograa 



AFPC Prograa 



Mandatory verifications include: 



Verification requireaents are left 
to State discretion. 
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MCO^Mjnoi M of 1M5 proTidtt tbt SUttt iritb .or. d£.crtt£on £n 
\eM,} MUblifhing vtrlflcation rtquinrnts. ih, 8«crtUrT 

should taiurt that tbt lapltmtiac rttulatioiu .Hev 
tbt SUttt tbt diterttion to atkt tbt two progrtu the 



7. vpiyiexnats xssqciatp wm womthly moKnm 



food StMmp Procrtm 
Mtadttory vtrificttioot i&cludt: 

Crott aon-«ctspt loeoM txctpt 
for uaebtaftd uottrotd iacoM; 

ntilitx txptttttt if eltlmiot 
tctutl txptnttt; 

Iftdictl txptntttt 

Alitn ttatut* if cbcs(td; 

Social Stetiritx suBbtrt* if 
ehanttd; 

Bttidtncy* if ebaaftd; 

Citittaihipt if ehaogtd; tad 

Qutstioaablt i&forattion* 



Vtrif ication rt^irtaentt are left 
to SUtt diterttion* 



Optiooal vtrif icationt iocludt: 

Any othtr isiforaation on tbt 
■oatblx rtport. 

Food Staap rtfulationt furtbtr 
rt^ulra tbt SUtt to ukt tht 
folldriaf actiona againat tbt 
bouitbold for failing to providt 
■andaurf vtrif icationa: 

Ttraiaata faouatbold for 
lack of iacoM vtrif ication; 

Diaallov utility and atdical 
4tductiona for Ucfc of 
vtrif ication; 

Act on othar rtporttd inform- 
tion that ia not vtrif itd 
onlr if baotfiU vill dtcrtatt. 

Food Staap rtgulationa furtbar 
ra^ra tbt SUtt to act on uovtrifitd 
rtporttd inforaation that natda optional 
vtrification onlj if tba btntfita 
vill 4tcrtata. 
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M MXtoao m nm 97: m tlieald Adept mc toiler Hnittiag tuttt to 
ttUblUh Ttrif iettioo r««uir«Mnts MsocUtsd with 
aoothlf rsportiag »jttm»* Tbt netntly •aaettd Food 
Security Act of 1985 proridta tbt Sutts vlth aore 
diterttion in tst«blishiii( its own Ttxificstion 
rtqulrtMott. Tht Sscrttarx should ensure that the 
iapleaentint rttuletions do not prevent the Stetea from 
Mking their AFSC and Food Steap KUUS Terificstion 
requlreaente the ssae. 



t> VPOPICXTIOW «TX>tPMOS 

Food St»MP Program ATPC Program 

Oocuaentary tridenee la the pria«rx Verifiertion attndarda are left to 

source of Terification* louaeholda State diacretion. 

have priaary reaponaibility for 

proridiaf docuBentary evidence* The 

State afency auat offer aaaiatance if 

the houaahold cannot provide or would 

have difficulty providing docuaenta- 

tion* 

Collateral contacta are eonaidered 
aecondary sources of inforaation and 
aay b« used in the absence of docu- 
■eotary evidence. The housshold auat 
designate the collateral contact. The 
State aay desifnate the contact if the 
bouaebold fails to do so. The house- 
hold 0uat be notified prior to the 
contact. The Sute agency haa priaary 
responsibility for contacting the third 
party. 

Mom visits aay be ussd only if docvaen- 
tary evidence is insufficient and aust 
be aeheduled vith the household in 
advance. 

ncctoaxvmm gg: m should adept ATDC policy permitting SUtss to 

establish verification standarda. The recently enacted 
Food Security Act of 1985 provide a the Statea with aore 
discretion in establiahing their ovn verification 
requireaenta* The Secretary should ensure that the 
iapleaenting regulationa do not prevent the Statea froo 
aahing the Food Staap and ATOC verification requireaenta 
tht saae* 
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food lUap >r»ar»a 



Food tUcvp c«|ul«tioM andAtt 
•^•eifie t^ticM for specific mnts. 
Hm eontmt of tho aoticss «Dd the 
tim fraats for ftatfiac thorn oto 
•ptcif i«d ia tho rtgttUtioat* Jho 
moot f rtqntatlSr vttd aoticos iacludt: 



AIK rtfttlsticNU nquir* tlut • 
tiatly aotics ut W Mat vhtotvtr 
tlx* tUtt intMds to rtduett tut- 
ptad, or ttralaato btatfitf * Iht 
SUtt woj scad adtfuoto aotict in 
•ptcifitd circ\Mtt«actt* Adtquatt 
aoticts autt bt proiridtd vhentvcr 
•pplicatioat art opprovod or 
dtaiad* 



Itotico of UigibUity; 



Itotico of Doaial; 



llotico of rmdinf Actioo; 
llotico of Advtrso Actioo; 
llotico of Expiration; 
MDtict for Foilura to Filt 

Hoathly taportt aad 
MDtict for Filing laccapltto 
Hoathly taport* 

TWO aoticta mat ho aoot to tba rtci- Got aotica auat be aaot to tht 
f ioat for failiag to f iU a a^tUy AHC rtcipiaat in tha parallal 

raport or for filing aa iaeoaplata aitoation* 
aonthly raport. 

XacipiaaU aoat ho givaa or aailad a No parallal raquiraatnt axiata 

ahaaga raport f oia at cartif ication or in AFDC* 
racartif icatioa and aacb tiaa tha raci- 
fiaat xaporta aa iataria changa* 

Iha Food ttaap ragulatiooa raquira a Mo parallal raquiraatnt axiata 

■oltiliagual ovtmotj of tba purpoaa of ia AJX, 
tba aotica aad a talapboaa aua^r to 
call for aora iafotMtioo. 



MKOMOismov gf : Caofraaa abeold apocif ieally adopt tba omo gaaaral 
aotica raqniraaaaU for tba JUPDC aad rood gtaa^ 
prograaa. Statutory raqulraaaota aaad to 



clarified. Ba^aaaa of varioaa court daciaiona* may 
tutaa auat iaaua ceaplicatad aoticaa tbat ara oftao 
aavaral pagaa long* Ibaaa aoticaa iaeluda copiaa of 
budgat eoopuUtioaat grant caleulatioaa, aad aulti-page 
dataraiaatioaa of ovarpayaaat aaooata. 

Iba tutaa raeogaiaa tbat tba racipiaaU* dua procaaa 
righta auat ba proUctod but tba aoticaa currcatly 
raquirad go barood dua procaaa. Moticaa of advaraa 
actioo aboold cootaia tba data of tba aotica* tba 
iatandad actioa* tba raaaoa for tba actioo« a policy 
ciUtioa avpportiog tba actioa« tba affactiva data of 
tba actioa* and tba appropriata appaal righta. 
tacipianta abould alao ba oMoo^ that aupportiag 
docuaestatioo ia available i^oa rafuaat. 





Ill 



10> WLICXTICW momtpcDiTs 



Food tUap ftPQttm 

food tUap ntulAtiooi rtqoirt that 
bta«f iU art Utotd within 30 days 
fros tte dat« thm •pplicatioo it 
filed. For «sptdit«d applicatioiu, 
b«Mf its mat b« ittutd in aott cams 
ao Ut«r than tba fifth day follovin( 
tba data of application. 

tba Food Staap rtfulationa madata 
particular actions for tba follovins 
Aituatioaat 

Autboritad raprattnUtivets 

Application font; 
Filiat an application; 
louaebold coopt^tions 
Intarvlava; 

Kindatory varificationa; 
Optional varificationa; 
Soureat of varif icationa; 
ftaaponaibility for obuining 

Tarificationa; 
Varificationa tubaaquant to 

initial application; 
Cbantat duriaf application 

procatt; 
Danyint tba application; 
Oaltyt in proeaaalng ; 
bpaditad tanriea; and 
Joint Food ttasp/public 

astittanca applications. 

Tba Food and Nutrition Sanrlca auat 
datign or approva tba application 
font. 

Applicanta auat ba intanriavtd 
in tba off iea (unlatt vaivad by 
tba applicant) and advitad of tbair 
rigbta and ratponaibilitiat. 

Xf applicant fails to appaar for tbc 
first intarviav. tba Suta Bust 
atta^t to scbadula a sacond intar- 



XTDC trogrsa 

AFDC rafttlations raqoira tbat 
bansfits arc issuad vitbin 45 days 
froa tba data tba application is 
filad. All otbar application ra- 
quiraatnts ara sansral in natura* 
spacifying MinijwB standards sucb 
as axplaining racipiant rights and 
rasponsibilitias, acting proaptly* 
and sxibs tan tia ting dataminations 
of eligibility with facta. 



No parallel proriaion axiata in 
AFDC regulations. 



ho parallel proviaion axiata in 
AFDC regulations. 



AFDC rsgulstions perslt the SUte 
to deny the spplication if the 
recipient faila to keep an appoint- 
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Food ytop yyocnc 



▼Itv rtgardltit of vhttlMr tht 
applicMt had food uutt for alttiat 



■tat. Uo otbtr tutt action ii 
rtquir«d. Ite rtcipitnt has apptal 
rigbtt. 



Ttm tt«tt aust eonduct a iia|lt 
ApplicatioB iattnriov for Joint Food 
gtMip/piiblic utiitanct bouatholda. 



Ko ptraUtl provitien •scittt in ' 
AFDC rtgulationt. 



Fbr tiaUyt cauatd hj tbt boutthold* 
tlM gutt auft givt th« boufthold an 
additional 30 dayt to taka tha 
rtqairad action. 



Ko paralltl provition axiitt in 
ATVC rtgxilationt. 



If a aotict of dtnial it ttnt tattd 
on tha hovathold*t failurt to takt 



No paralltl provition txiitt in 
AFDC rtgulationa* 



tha rt^rtd action and tha houttbold 
Uktt tht rtquirtd action within 60 
dayt follovini tht original data of 
application* tha BUtt auat rtoptn tht 
eaat without raquiring a aav applica* 
ttoo. 

SBOQMCBtMTZOV tlOt Congrttt ahould aiaplify tfca application ra«ulrtnanta of 
tha Feed gtaap pregraa to sort elettly faraitl thett of 
tha AFDC proffraa «hiit raUiaiag tha ra«uir«Mnt for 
. tiptdittd atrvict and tha rtfuiraatnt to frevida 
btnaf iU within 10 days, gutta thould ba rtquirtd to 
providt btnafitt within a tptcifitd tiat frast but they 
thould alto ha given tht flexibility to daralop 
adniniatrative proctdorat that Mat thtir individual 
atada. Buch a ehanga would ptrait BUttt tha aaxiaua 
opportunity to coordinate AFDC and Food Bta^ 
application reQuireMntt. 



11. MKxrtmcmcm w mmsMixmcm msimtons 

food Btano Freetan VPC Frooran 

Bactrtificationa art rt^rtd nt Itdtttninationa of eligibility 

tht tnd of the certification art rtquired no leee frequently 

period which la eetabliehed by the than once enry 12 aontha. 

Btatt in accordance with Food Staap 
rulea. lotiaeholde in a aonthly re- 
porting eyetea Mat bare certifica- 
tion perioda no ahorter than alx 
■ontha. All houaeholdi auat have 
eertification perioda no longer than 
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Mostbtt louatboldi auit rt- 
mpflj BO Itttr tb«n tb« 15th day of 
tho fioal aontb of tho etrtificAtion 
period* 

Itctrt if i cations autt iocludt a fact- 
to-faca iotanriaw in tba offica unlaii 
vaivad for cauaa* lomm iatarviavi can 

only ba eondttctad in conjunction with 
a public aisiitanca iotanriaw or with 
tlia aicpraii lutboriMtion of the 
bouaabold* 

Iba itata haa no authority to icbadula 
a racartificatioo bafora tba liit aontb 
of tba cartif icatioo intanriaw* If it 
acbadttlai iucb an intarriav, it can not 
tarainata tba bouaahold for fiilint or 
rafuaiog to participate in tba intar- 
▼iaw* 

Iba Food Staap ragulitiona raquira 
apacific ra cart ificit ion foraa and 
procaduraa tbat art giailar to tba car* 
tification raquiraaenti • 



No partllal proviiion axiiti in tba 
AFIX: ragulitiona* 



Tba Stata baa tba lutbority to 
conduct a radataraioation of aligi- 
bility at any tiaa ona would be 
warranted biied on tbe bouaebold*e 
circuMtancai* 



ledetenilnation fonw and ptt)ce<- 
durei are left to tbe diecretion of 
tbe SUte. 



Ceagraee should siapllfy the racertifiestloo 
refuireMBts of the Pood Staap prograa to aore closely 
yarsllel those of the hlDC prograa* States should have 
the euthority to conduct eligibility interviews at any 
tiae during the certification period if continued 
eligibility appears ^stionable* Ihe State should have 
tbe flexibility to establish its own recertification 
foraa and procedures and should be allowed to conduct 
interviews in tbe hoae provided tbat its policies are 
reasonable* do not iapede the eligibility detexaination 
process « and do not erect adalnistrative berrier^ 
apecifically designed to deny or reduce benefits* 

States sbottld also be petaltted to accept as s 
recertification s request for continuation of benefita 
tbat is aade no Ister than the laat day of tbe 
certification period* 
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Ioiittbol4i ia A aoatbly r«f«rtinf 
•SntMi art not rtqulrtd tc rtport 
istarla eluicfat« All otKcr bouii- 
hold! arc raquirt4 to raport earulo 
cbaaiia as o^atd to all ebaniaa* 

Xtv kouaabold mu^T9 art coaaidartd 
a cbaafi io ciroiMtfoea with tbtir 
aaa4a btiat conaidarad froe tha firat 
of tba Booth follewios tba aootb of 
rafortad chaogi* Mo application ia 
ii raquirad* Xseoaa ia traatad 
ratroipaetivaly axcapt for aarioua 
bardibip eaaaa. 



All hotti^holi* nat raport 9>t<»lly 
9aj e^ianga that affaeta al^t^^^'^ity 
or haaafit Icvala* 



Maw bouithold iMflhara ara trtatad 
proapactlvali for two aootha from 
dfta of applicati?n« Freapaetivt 
h^c^ of tba saw v^fitar in eo»- 
bisad vitb ratroapaetivt ioeont of 
otbar bouiabold aaabara. 



IICOIfOLNliAIXCW #12 X 



Caagraaa ahould rafuira all raeifiaata athar than tbeta 
i» aottthly rafforttng ayatMU to rtfort »rei«ily all 
tiianfta that afftet alifibility ar baaafit lavtla, 
Writtaa rafuaaU abavld ba rafuirtd U add mw bouaabold 
•Mbara, tha aaada aad iacwii af tba aaw bcmiabold 
■aabar abould ba traatad froapaeUvaly far tba firat two 
mozthM aalaaa tba iadlvidoal bad iaeesa that iraa d«ta«d 
ratraapaeUvaly to tba aaaiataaea anlt la tba ^racading 
•oath. Such a changa vould allov tutaa to proeaaii 
routiaa chanfaa in both pregraM la tha aaaa vay. 



XI. QWOm OOMTtOL WOOKMI 



Food gtaap Prooraa 

Tba Food Ktaap prograa aaployi a 
Quality Control prograa that uaaa 
diffirant ruin than tboii uaad in 
tba JJDC prograa* 

Aa earrantly conatruetid» tba QC 
prograa unfairly panaliaaa SUtaa 
by iapoiing fiteal lanetiona that 
are iaaquitably appliad. 



XyPC froaraa 

Iba AFDC prograa aaploya a 
Quality Control prograa that uaaa 
diffarant rulaa than tboaa uaad in 
tha Food Staa;p prograSf 

Aa currantly eoutnictad, tha QC 
pregraa unfairly panaliaaa ttataa 
by iapoains fiscal aanetions that 
ara iaaquitably appliad. 



nooKmoKtim tii; 



Congraaa ahould rtfora tba Quality Caotral prograaf in 
both tha AFK and Food Ktaap pregraaa* 
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itriktrt Art •lisiblt to ptrtlelpttt 
is tb« proiraa but onlr if tktf voultf 
iMVt b«tn tligiblt prior to tbt ttrikt* 
B«otf itfl cuaot b« incrtfitd b«ti4 on a 
rtduetion in laeoM cauatd by tbt 
ttrikt. 



XTDC rrtw 

ttrikiri trt iakligiblt for tnr 
•ooth if thiy tri ttrikint'oo tht 
Itit 4ty of thttaooth*lf striker U 
partnt-ctrtttktr» the whole ftmily is 
Ineligibit* 



CCOMdNSmcV mt Congrttt thoul* trt',t ttriktrt tht aim U hoth fre^rtmr 
hf ftfttirlBf thtt tlifUillty h% AtttrsiM* htstd on 
frt-ttrikt iActat* Tbt re tppttrt to bt ao progrtMatie 
fttion for hftvioc two difftrtnt Klieitt. Sucb t chtogt 
would tohMCt tbt Sutti' tbilitr to proettt AFDC tod 
Food Sttsp CMtt in tht mm 



IS. KLVOt WtkVJt 



T90d ItW FrtTTf 

Ite Food SttBp progrta tpteifictlly 
dtfiatt which alitnt art tligiblt to 
ptrticipttt in tht progrta tnd dott 
Mt inclttdt nlitst rttldieg in tht 
Itaittd guttt Mdtr color of Uv* 

Vhtn wtrifietties of tligiblt tlitn 
ttttut it tubttqutotlx rtetivtdt tht 
gutt Mt Add tht tlitn atabtr to 
tht Food gttap hetitthold btgiiming 
vith tht aonth followiag tht aonth 
tht vtrificttien it rtetivtd. 



Prttrtn 

Tbt AFDC progrtn tptcifictllr 
dtfintt which tlitnt trt tligiblt 
to ptrtieipttt tod ineludtt tlitnt 
rttiding in tht Unittd gUttt under 
eolor of lav* 

Nyatntt to tligiblt tlitnt n«r 
begin froa tht dttt of tpplicttion* 



nootm am m Mt Congrtet theuld n&ke the 4tfiaititn of tllta in teth 
^rogrant idtntietl« tltrifyiag tr tlialattiag tht ten 
*Wtr color af lew." gUttt thtuld htvt tht option of 
btglnniiif ptystntt tt tlitnt tt tht ttat tiae la hoth 
prograae. Thtae chtngee would fteilitttt joint 
proctteing of ATDC and Food gttap caeee* 
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H. mouicr man 

rood ItiMP Pnnm mc Progrm 

A houtthold !• ptnitttd to h«vt A houithold It p«nilttcd to tuvt 

Mtttt vortb llSOO. Iou«tholdt of tiittt vorth $1000. 

tvo or sort art ^rsltttd to htvt 

Mttt* worth $3000 if OM of tbt 

kOMtboId Mab«rt it at ItMt (0 

STMrt of ago. 

tb% raetatly tMettd Food ttcurlty 
Act of lfl5 ralotd thoit llMltt 
•fftetivt Itey lfl6 t« $2000 for 
Mch botutbold or 13000 for any 
iMiutbold that conalita of or 
inelttdti a paraoo who ig at Itaat 
#0 jraari old. 

ncctmmmm Mt Coogrtta aheuld Mtnd tha locUl lacurlty Act U f«r»it 
tha lUtaa to allow ATDC rtclplaatt to raUia aatata 
ofual to tha rood Staap liait. 



17. vprrrT.tt 



y*ed gt—D fncT$M 

looaaholdi ara Hrsittad to Uvo ona 
autOMblla vith a fair Mrkat valua 
BO traatar thaa $4500. Additional 
rahielai ara traatad isdar diffarant 
tulaa* 



AIDC >rogra« 

louaaholda ara panilttad to hava 
ooa autoaoblla with an aqulty valua 
BO graatar than Il300« 



ncomBmnm nii Coogratt ahoold allow all hooaaholdt to hava ooa 

autoMbila ar, if thia la »et faatihla, ahould allow all 
iwttaahelda to hava ana avtOMblla whoia a^ty valua In 
aieaai af $4S00 waald ha appllad to tha ratourea limit. 



It, tin PfsimMci 

Food Itaap >rearan AJDC yrograa 

lha caih valua of lifa inauraaea 2ha caih valua of lifa inauranea 

polieiaa ia axaapt* is eoniidarad a liquid aatat. 
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KKOncDCDAnOV •lit Congraaa tlMttlA atMft trm eml4«r«tioii th* Talua of 
lUa iiutttAAca follelaa* SUta ucparlanca Indlcataa 
that tba VMt Mjorlty of AFPC raclplanta 4o not havt 
Ufa iMUTMca follclaa vboaa valut vouXd Mka tbaa 
Inallslbla. Tba «4»liilatr«tlva burdto Md axpanaa 
involvad in varlfyl&s tbla factor la not coat affactlva. 



19, mxzm or Asm Kuof 



food f t— p >roor— 

Food Staap ragulatlons problblt 
Hrtlclpatlon In tb« prosraa If a 
couatAbla Maat la traaafarrad for 
laaa thAO fair aarkat valu« durlnt 
tb« tbraa aootba prior to application 
or durlnf tbo cartlflcAtloo parlod. 
A boutabold my ho dlaquallflad for 
up to ooa jraar for tbla rtMOo. 

ncammmm Mt 



Xn>C Prof ram 

Mo parallal provlaloo «clata In the 
AfPC prosr«B. lovcvtr, tbt rasula- 
tlons do zot pracludc a Stata froa 
aatabllablos Ita ovn tranifar of 
ataat policy* 



Congraaa ahould aaand tha food tttrn^ Act to parmlt Stata 
flatUlllty la davaloplag traAtfar of oaaat policy to 
colaclda with lU ATSC folic/* 



20. PRZPAID SUIUAL PXAVS 



food $u»p Proarai 

Prapald burial plana with an obllsa- 
tloo to rapay vlthdravala ara axaopt 
froa conaldaratlon. If tbara la no 
obllsatlon to rapay a wlthdraval« tbt 
o^lty valua of tba prapald plan la 
tttatad aa a raaourca. 

nCONKIMSAnOH 



Pood ttaap Proqraa 
Studtnt tranta« acholarahlpa* and Icana 



APPC Prograa 

Bona flda funaral asratatnta vlth 
an aqulty Talua not In axcaaa of 
llSOO for oacb atabar of tha bouac- 
bold rra axaapt froa conaldaratlon. 



APDC Protfraa 
Student sf*nta« acbolarahlpa« and 



•20 1 Coograaa ahould aaand tha Food Staap Act to ataapt bona 
fldo funaral afraaaanta with an ogulty valua not In 
atcaaa of SlSOO far aach aaabar of tha houaahold. 



imiKDII OPnCOKE 



11. ttman auans, wcnotMoats, wro to»j<s 
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ttmm 9nmtm 

Ar« cotulitr«4 mm imeom to tb« txttst 
thAt tbt Ttlut «xcm4« ilrtct •4uc«- 

tlOMl CMt«. 

n« rtetatty Muettd Food Security Act 
of IftS ttikaa aidltleool cbtnfaa In thla 
arta vtilcb vKtn tbo ^Ufartncaa batwtQ 
tU oad roo4 Cv««P yrograna. 



loana art ilartgardad if tbcy arc 
adoiolatarad by tbo Voltgd Stataa 
Dtpartatot of Uucatlon. 



ncamomm ms . Cmtraaa ghmat MMd tJia roo4 sunt Act t0 «iart«ard 
atudMit franU, acbolarahira. •Mi loana if thtr «ra 
•^UUUro4 br tba Unitad Sutaa Oafartaast 1 
MvcatUa* 



11. tso QPLP ytffwirT pimramp 

y*<>^ y^.^yoyy ATO Froar— 



CbiU aupport fa^Mnta tbat ara «xa^>t 
Im tba AFSC rt^ogran ara ceuotad aa In- 
coM Im tba rood ttmf yrograa. 

Tba raca«tly Mactad rood Sacurlty Act 
of 19t5 Hralta a tuta to axcluda auch 
Hjmta aa fncMm in tba rood ttaap 
yregraa ^rovidad tba tuta raloburaaa 
tba radaral govanrnt for tba aatljMtad 
rood tta^ coat tbat would ba iaoirrad 
by iolag to. 



Tba firat l50 of currant cblld aup- 
port pajTMota la txaapt inc^ lo 
tba ATDC prograa. 



WXmBOKnm §IH Catifraaa pHould asaoft aa Ucom any child aiw»rt 
H)»aAt racalT^ by af«od ataiip raciplaat to tba & 
tbat auck iAOOM i« dlarafardad U tka ATK yrofra«. 
tttcb a cbaoga would alapUfy tba ad^olatratloo of tba 
rood Staap prograa aod provlda lacaatlvaa for abaant 
paranta to aaba child aupport payaasta* 



13. wax wemsx pimsakd 



y— d itaa» Pgrtraai 

Croaa aarsad Iocom la raducad by lit 
to ackaovladga azpaoaaa of a^lo/Mst* 

Tba racantly anactad Pood Sacurlty Aet\ 
of lft5 ralaad tbla parcaauga to lOX^ 



XypC Ptmram 

Croaa aank^ lacoi« la raducad by 
#75 to ackao^Uadga axpanaaa of 
•Mployaattt* 
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nOQMfBOmOV nst Coogrtat tliottltf MMAd tlM Social ftcarity Act to rtduet 
frotp tMAft4 iaeoM hf 201 to aelnowlttfgt aiptutt of 
oi^loyBOSt. tttch o chaato would tiapliff tbo Joint 
•4?iBiotratioQ of tbt AFDC oad Food tttmp prograas and 
would alto rteoiaiso that tha working txptnatt of AIDC 
rtcipiaota art no Ittt than thott of Food f taap 
rtcipitntt* 



Food ttaap Frocraa 

All training allowan^tt, txctpt for 
thott authorittd wodtr JTFA, art 
co«attd at IncoM. 

Tha rtctntlF tnactad Food StcuritF 
Act of IMS rtquirtt that aamingt 
to iadividualt ^rtici^tlag in on- 
thf Job training Frograat undtr tbt 
Job Training lartaarthip Act bt 
eouatad aa aamtd ineoat axctpt for 
dtptndaott ocdtr tbt agt of 19. 



ATPC Frogran 

Training allovanctt arc gentrtlly 
ditrtgtrdtd. JTFA allovanctt may be 
counttd at incoM axctpt for 
ainort. 



CenfTttt aheold aaaad tha Food Staap Act and tha Social 
StcuritF Act to count all training allewanett tht tana 
waF for both fregrwu. 



»> IWP SIW gAtKDIT 



Food Stawp Frotan 



Ump tuB ^ymtnf art not traattd aa 
iacoM. Ibay art traattd aa a 
rttoxirct and applitd with all othtr 
aattta againat tba raaourct limit. 



AFPC Froqran 



nCOIOCDIDATZOW Ult 



Ump am paymtnu art traattd aw 
IneoM in tht aooth ractivtd. If 
tht pavBtnt axettdt tht Standard of 
Xttd* tht p«7Btnt it dividtd \>y the 
Standard to dtttrsint tht nuabtr of 
•ontha tht boufthold it intliglblt. 
AnF Incoat Ittt than tht Standard 
that rtaaina altar thit divition is 
appliad to tht faailF't natdt at 
tba point of a aubatquant raappli- 
catf on. 



Coogrttt thould antnd tha Social SaeuritF Act to trttt 
Imp am H7"*ota Ia tha AFDC ptoqtuL aa a raaourea in 
tha nonth ractivtd. 
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n> twro nrott cr tammt vt woool 

Ijrajd ineoM of aioort it tfiartgardad lamd iacoM of aiaor it ditrt- 
if thm ainor i« in tehool at ItMt telf- gardtd if tht aiaer U • fall-tl«t 

itudtat or • p«rt*tiM student vho 
it not Mploytd fttll^tiat. 

WKCm':Dmm •2it Coogrttt tliottld Mtnd tlw SmIaI ftcurity Act 

ditrtftrd tiM tan^a iaeoM of aiaers if tJit aiaor U in 
. < fchool at iMtt iMlf-tlM. 



ty^ mr mrtmmrr vtctmz 

Wood tt—p »r— «■ AK)C yrocram 

cif ic dtfiaitiont and proctdurta for guidaaca only, txptnitt and 

Ilif-ITSi*^^ ^V^: Iptcific optratia* cotU rtUtad to tba 

axclnaioaa art aaadattd. production of iaeoM art txeludtd. 



CMifrtM atoold aaadata that stlf oaplayMat incoa* U 
traatad tfca 9mo V tha mc and rood lta» »rofraa* 
aaiag tfea cumat .aed Staif *«!•• aa a aedal. This 
ehanta vould tiaplify tha adsinittration of hoth 
progr^ and aaka tha policy aaaitr to ondtrataad for 
••If a^lorad racipitnt^ «ho rae^ivt han^f its fros hoth 
pregraM* 



It. COMPIEMENTAKY PR06KAMS 

Ftoed Itaap Homm ATPC Precraa 

Tha Food Sta^> prog raa ganarallr counU Tha ATK prograa parait^ tha SUt^ 
aa ueoM gut^ funded prograa aiaad at to ditragard tha value of Sutt 
•paeial aaada* funded pregraae that are eoaple- 

■entatr aon-dupHcatiTe includ- 
ing euppleaenution following the 
loee cZ aaployMt in a retreepcc- 
live hudi'etiag eyetea. 

WOmZNnmov Unt Cnotraee aheuld aaaad Um FM ttm^ het U fasait 

SUUa ta aselada aa iaeeaa guta fended f regraae aiaed 
at apecial aaeda* Thie change would faciliuta Joint 
eligihility deurainatione and haoefit caleulatic^s in 
hoth prograae* Xt vould aleo encourage tutee to 
provide epacial aaeietanca oeede not currently addreeeed 
hf the Am or Food^.ltaap prograae. 
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21. MOWLY KOOKTDIO MQUIKPCDffS 



Food ItMg 

Ibt Foo4 SUvp prograB gtMrftllj 
rt^r*a all bouitboldt to rtport 
aoathlF txeapt for algrant fanworktrt 
or hoii«aboltf« in wbidi tb«n it no 
MTMd iocoM and All adult Mab«r« 
art tldarlF or diMbUd. 

tbt Secretary atr waiTt thit rtquirt- 
■tot if it ia coat affactive to do to 
or if Auch a waivtr proaotaa coapatn- 
Mlir/ with tha AfDC ■onthljr rapcrting 
ra^raaantn* 

louaaholda in a nonthly rapcrting 
aTttaa cannot ba raquirad to raport 
ehangaa outaida of tba Bonthly raport- 
iag ajataa. 

Iba aonthly raport for* cannot ba usad 
in liau of a racartification altbough 
an "addtndua** for* in conjunction with 
tbt aontblj raport mj ba aaployad for 
tbia purpoaa* 

Tba Food ^tmp progras ragulatea in 
grtat datnil tba optrttional aiptctt 
of BontblF raporting tytttaa. 

Tba racantlF onactad Food SactiritF 
Act of 1985 cbangad tba aandatory 
raporting populationa to aora cloaaly 
parallal tboaa of tba AFDC prograa and 
,granta tba Sacra tAry tba autbority to 
waivt tboaa raquiraatnta if coat 
affactira to do ao. 



Tba AFDC prograa raquiraa all 
bousabolda vitb aamad income or 
vitb a racant work biatory to 
raport aontbly. Tba Stata aay 
raquira any otbar bouaabold to 
raport aontUy* 

Tba Sacraury amy vaira tbia 
raouiraatnt if it ia coat affective 
to do to« 



loustbolda in a aontbly reporting 
eyateaa auat report all cbangea 
promptly irreepective of tbeir 
aontbly reporting obligetion« 

Vitb federal approral* tba aontbly 
report aay ba need in lieu of a 
rede terainat ion « 



Tbe AFDC prograa proridae gencrel 
i* «ructi?na for tbe operetion of 
aontbly reporting eyateaa « 



ncamiomm nu Congreee ahould aaaad the Food Staa^ Act and the Social 
Security Act to aaJca aeothly raportfig ayataaa 
o^tiooal, Statee ebould be patalttad to uaa eucb 
eyetaaa at tbair diecretion to operate accurate and coet 
effective prograaa« Tbay ebould aleo bave tba 
flexibility to deeign optional aontbly reporting eyateaa 
tbat beat euit tbeir adainietretive and operating 
etructuree, Tba ctirrent vaiTar proceee ie botb 
cuaberaoae and tiaa conauaing. 



/ 
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>o. nxwn TO mon vjaap acam 



Toed gf p Frogr— 

If • bottfcbold fail* to rtport Mrncd 
iflcoM ud, M a rtsult, rtccivts b«B«* 
fitt to vliicb it vas not aatitltd, 
ttatt aust Jilt a cltia agtiiut tha 
houtthold imlMt tba houtcbold vaa not 
raquirad to rtport tht ehans*, i.e., 
a cbangt Ittt than |25, 



If a household fails to rtport 
tamtd iacoM vithout good cause, 
tht housthold it not aatitltd to 
tht oantd incoM work txpcases, 
disrttsrds, or child cart axpensts 
vhtn tht ttatt subst^utotly dtttr* 
aintt tht corrtct btntfit aaount. 



SKOMOMMTZOV #30: ' Ceoffrtss should SMsd tha Food f taap Act to ftnalist 

households that fail to rsport sanad iaeoM hy tfei:fiag 
tJies the 20% disregard sad child eare expense disrefsrd 
for attf mth in idOeh they £eil to report earned 
ixKone. Such a eha&se vould eocourege households to 
report tamed iacoae and vould asks the policies of the 
AFDC and Food Staap progrsa siailar. 



S AFDC FrogTMi 



Food f ta ap Froqri 

Chssges in tncow of less than |25 
need not b< reported. All other 
changee aust be reported within 10 
daye of the date the change becoaee 
knovn to the household except that 
households in a aonthly reporting 
systoB mj report euch a change on 
the Bonthly report aven if the rtport 
is dua after the 10 day period. 



Households mist report procptly ell 
changes that effect eligibility or 
benefit aaoimt. 



WOWrammoW #31: congress should aaend the Food tta^^ Act and the Social 
tecurity Act to provide that all changes that affect 
eligibility or benefit aaount aust be reported 
promptly. Ihie requireaent would be net if auch changes 
were reported oa the f^st aonthly report oubaitted 
after such a change. 



mmmm 



12. iMiac jomsmnm BOMmais 

ted Sttma tzoaztm WPC nomtM 

In gtncrtl. tbt followint p«rion« trc In general, tbt following p«r«ons 
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food tt— » 9t90tm 



tuf t frM vork rttiitration rtquiro- 
atnu: 



ar« oxtflpt f roa work x'^t^'^n^^o^ 
rt^roBtnUt 



A fncn 70uat«r than It or eldtr 



A fTBoa jovB|tr than li or oldtr 
than 



A r«rtoa phjticallj or atnUllj 
wdit for oaploTMot; 



A porton «bo io ill or iacapaci- 
utod; 



A ttudont bottfttn tbo m*s of 
•ad 10 if rttpooaiblt for • 
dtpondont child vho has rtachtd 
Aft aix but ia vDdtr M< ^' 
tba SUtt haa dttttsiaad that 
•dt^uatt child c«rt ia aot 
availablo; 



A.ptraon «ho ia rtaponaiblt for a 
daptodant child wdtr tha aga of 
•ix; 



A fT9en vbo ia raapooaibla for a 

dapaadaot child i»dar tha asa of 

aixt axeapt is co — un ity «erfc 

aj^rianea prograaa whara* at 

SUta optioot tha Ofa liait can 

bo lewarad to thraajf appropriate child 

care U sccurad. 

A atttdant vho ia at laaat 16 but 
wdar It (or If if tha ttata covers 
It jaar old tfapaadanta is iu tute 
?laa) vho ia ftttaodiac alaaenury 
or aacoodary achool or • vocatiooal 
or Uehftical achool that ia aquiva- 
last to • aaceodaxy achool; 



A paran't or caratakar if tha aacond 
parent or aaothar Adult relative is 
tha hoM ia retiatarad* 



nOOMfDOAZZOH tSZt Cangraaa aheold atfapt aiallar «ork asaattioft 

ra^uiraMsU far both profrau* Bo ftno^ idw ia at 
laaat 59 aheald be rafuirU to fattielHt* is work 
frogtM* ttotoa ahMld fcava the oftias of cafoUiag 
vork nf UUatias fat fnmm «lio tare for dapaadanto 
•var tha H* throe mloea •thendae asaapt* the Pood 
ttaif f roftas ahottld retAis the esssftias fat atodaato 
«he are •thanriae alif ible fat tha rood itai^ ftoffras 
bat «te do sat seat tha afa ra«airasasu of tha MDC 
froftas* 



l>, KWNhtmcKnm micos m poop emt 

Pood ttasp Ptottas WC »togras 

Iha rood ttasp protraa ispoaea • Tba AIDC protraa t*Mrally iaposes 

disqualificetion period of t«o aontha • period of disqoalificatioa of 

for failiflf to cosply with the work to three sooths for failisf to 



ra^reaente* 



cosply vith the vork requirestnts* 
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7b» SUtt mt dttsxsiiM if tte raeipi- 
•fit had good e«us« for failing to 
coaply* Tb* good caust rtquirtMnu 
•r* fiot idtntical to tboao uitd in tho 
AIDC prograa« 



SKOMBNOATXOK MSt 



ATDC Frogr— 

lha 8Uta aust dtttrvint if the 
rtcipitnt had good causa for fdl- 
isg to CM^ly* Tba good cause re- 
<lulrMrat« art sot identical to 
tboea used in the Food Staap 
prog r as* 

Coograaa slmld aMnd tht Food Staap Act and the Social 
SMuritr Act to allow SUtas to develop eei^rahaaaivo 
work and traiaias progreas for tha Food Stai^ and ATDC 
frograas* SUtas should W alloirod to davolop 
eoosiateot definitions and saactioas for thaaa proffraas* 

tha rtceaUr aaactad Food StenritF Act of 1915 providaa 
tha Sacratazy vith bread authoritF to alleir the SUtaa 
to davflop iforh prograai. Tha Sacratar/ should aaauza 
that the iaplenaatiag reffulatieos aabraea tha intent of 
tMs race— andat ion* 



I4> OCTfTIVlS TO COMBAT FHAOP 



Food Staap Program 

Tha Food Staap prosraa providec 75X 
raiabureeaant for adainietratlva coata 
aapaodad to reduce fraud* 

Tha Food Staap prosraa peraita a State 
to retain 25X of collections relating 
to ovariseuancee caused by recipient 
error and 501 of collections relating 
to overieeuancee caused by fraud* 



AFPC Proqraa 

The AFDC prograa providee no fiecal 
incentive to reduce fraud* 



The AFDC prograa peneite a Stete to 
retaia only ite ehare of tha col- 
lected overpayaent* 



nCOMnSATZOK Ml 



Ceagraee should saead tha Social Sacurity Act to 
iacrasse f aderel f iaanclc* participation in the AFDC 
prograa for adainietretive cokts sseocieted with the 
reduction of fraud* SUtee ebould be given fiecel 
incantivee to recover overpayaenta caussd by recipient 
error* 
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liaec th% MAetMst •£ tht Food lUflp Act of 1177, tligibility rvlat «nd 
bts«fit calcttlatiou for all Hrtieipatiat beu«tbol4t havt bttn tbt mm. 
Cmtr*llx« ao tpteUl ceati4tratlo& U givto to neipintt of ethtr 
MAu-tttttd yrograM* this K^i^ tntortt that all houttbolda ara trtattd 
tht MM hit It rt«airi« lUU tM le»l asneitt to tftumiat Food Staap 
aligibilitx for low IneoM bouttbolte who bavt alrtady mt rigorotis 
aligibilitx ttttt aaploytd by otbtr prograai* 

X«v ineoM bonatboltfa iibott SMbart rtetlTt Anc» ISI» or Cmtral Aitittaaec 
Mt ba ••pa»ttlx tftttrBisatf tligiblt for Food Staapt vbiebt ia ■cat 
iaatancaSf ineraaass tha adaisiatrativa burdao of $tata and local agtneita 
with no corraapoadiaf baoafit to fha Food Itaap prograa. 

Iba raeantlx a&aetad Food Saeurity Act of 19S5 autboriaaa catagorical 
aligiblitx for botaaabolda In vhieb all aubara raeaiva Am or SSI. Ihc 
taeraUry «iat raport to the Coograaa on tba affaet of tba aav proviaion 
vltbia two yaara aftar aaaetaant. 

ncamamm tSSt Cen^raaa ahOttld alao aatobllah eattforisal aligibility 



for bouaaholda la nfcieh all aaabara raeaiva Am* SSX« 
•r Otnaral Aaaiataaca baaaf ita yrevidad that tha Itata 
has ahown ta tha laeratary'a aatiaf aetion that ita 
Ganaral Aaaiataaca yrograa la ao laaa raatrletlva than 
tha Food Itaap yrofraa. Cootlouad aligibillty would be 
toranad by tha Am* III, or Ganaral Aaaiataoea 
prograaa. «a appropriata, and aucb houaaholda would not 
hara to ba aaparataly raeartifiad for Food Sta^a« 



Catagorlaal aligibilitx* ia and of itaalf » will aot aehiava Mxlma 
adainiatrativa aiaplieitx aor will it aliainata tha co^Iax Food Sta^ rulaa 
for caleulatinc houaabold banaf ita. In conjuaetion with catagorical 
aligibilitx, lutaa ahould bava tha flazibility to ataadardiaa banafita for 
br^abolda ia which all aaabara raeaiva Am* SSI, or Ganaral Aiaiataaea 
banafiU. 

lha racantlx anactad Food tacuritx Act o/ 19B5 autboriaaa tha tacratary to 
paralt Stataa* upon raquaat* to oparata procraaa that would atandardiaa 
banafita for houaaholda ia which all aaabara racalwa Am« SSI* or Mtdicaid in 
accordanca with aUtutory fuidaliaaa. lhara could ba ao aora than fiva 
atatawida proaraaa aad fiwa local prograaa ia oparation at any coa tiaa« 

nCCtmiDKnm tllt Ceograaa ahould alao yaialt SUtaa to atandardiaa Food 



Staap banafita for houaaholda la which all aaabara 
raeaiwa mc, SSX; Nadicaid, or Ganaral Aaaiataaca 
banafita providad that tha Stata haa ahown to tha 
Sacratary*a aatiafactioa that ita Ganaral Aaaiatanca 
prograa ia ao laaa raatrictlva that tha Feed Staap 
prograa. 
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1^ ^ National Governors* Association Manton 

+^ Governor of Arturu«» 

0«lfm*n 

executive Director 

May 18, 1987 



The Honorable Leon E, Panetta 
Chaixvan 

Subcowlttee on Doaestlc Marketing, Consumer 

Relations and Nutrition 
Cowaittee on Agriculture 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1301 '.ongworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairaan: 

pe Governors adopted a policy on welfare refora at the NGA winter seetins 
which proposes establishing a syste« for faiilies with children that is 
PJiwi ^ comprised of education, training, and job opportunities, with the 
addition of an incone assistance conponent. The Governors are also ■ovlnc 
toward policies to prevent the causes of welfare dependency throuah an NGA 
year-long study of these Issues to cul.lnate at the siMer ■eetlna with 
Vf'* '''iJ*'*" agendas. We l,elleve that Ispleaentlng t1>e NGA 
welfare refora policy and state prevention efforts are l«pSrtant first steps 
toward reinvesting In Aaerlca's low-lncoee citizens dependent on welfare. 

We believe that the Failly Welfare Refora Act as reported by the 
SubcoMilttee on Public Assistance and Une»ploy»ent Co»pensatlon Is an 
excellent start toward welfare refora. The Network prograa has nany eleaents 
of what the Governors see as critical welfare refora Vlicy. w7 are also 
pleased to see that day care and medical car* In the transition to work are 
addressed. Strengthening child support enforcement Is also a very Important 
part ot tne bill. 

c ^"PP^" your deslr« to begin this year to simplify and coordinate 

Food Stamp program policy with that of the Family Support program. In 
particular, we support efforts to assure that the Network and Food Stamp 
tSl ^ u ^"^"^"8 programs ar« compatible so that states can Integrate 
them to the extent possible Into comprehensive education, tralnlnc. and 
eaployment systems. One major change In the Food Stamp Employment and 
Training program to assist states In this coordination effort would be to 
refocus performance standards toward measures of outcome. I.e., placlno peoole 
in jobs, and replacing the current penalty system with an Incentive system for 
states to achieve performance standards. These changes, structured nroperly. 
would provide Incentives for states to develop fntenslve educatlonV and 
programs to reduce long-term dependency rather than force states to 
develop superficial programs of job search. 
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The Honorable Leon E. Panetta 
Page TWO 
May 18, 1987 



Further, the NGA is very concerned about the financial ability of aany 
states to i^>leBent new or expanded e^iloyaent and training programs for 
welfare recipients. While NETWORK provides a 60 percent federal aatdi on an 
open-ended basis for state expenditures, H.R. 1720 also raises the federal 
■atch on all administrative expenses to 60 percent. Many states will not 
iopleoent NETWORK for several years while all states have begun to ispleioent 
Food Stamps EiBploynent and Training programs. The current up- front grant to 
each state for^the Food Stamp Employment and Training program is essential to 
get the program up and running and then integrated into its NETWORK program. 
The up-front grant is even more important if the federal incentives are 
designed for states to provide more intensive services such as remedial 
education. NGA would be very hesitant to support any effort to shift the 
financing of the Food Stamp Employment and Training program to the NETWORK 
■atch rate for all program expenses while eliminating up-frcnt grant to 
states during transition to comprehensive systems. 

The NGA supports coordination and si^>lification of food stamp benefits 
and cash assistance policies. The Governors* Food Stamp program policy 
adopted in 1985 supports several specific proposals for coordinating benefit 
policies. The NGA has also strongly supported the recommendations of the 
American Public Welfare Association for coordinating AFDC and Food Stamp 
program policies. Because we are very concerned about the cost of such policy 
changes » we very much appreciate your desire to assure that these policy 
changes are budget neutral. 

The National Governors* Association appreciates your invitation to testify 
at the May 5, 1987 subcominittee hearing. While we could not testify due to 
scheduling conflicts, we want to work closely with you as you mark-up the 
proposed legislation. If you have any questions, please feel free to call me 
at 624-5320, or Alicia Smith, Staff Director of the Committee on Human 
Resources, at 624-5340. 



Sincerely, 




Raj»7nd C. Scheppach 
Executive Director 
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